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THE BEST ROLDER FEED MILI 


IN THE MARKET. 
The Milwaukee Granulator. - 


[SIMPLE | [DURABLE | Toren 


For Corn, Screenings and Feed. 
MANUPACTURED BY 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 


Reliance Works: Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


_ EITHER RED or BELT DRIVE. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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IN ELEVATORS 


Throughout the West 
and Northwest. | 


; BOILERS OF Agi DESCRIPTION, 


"SEND FOR 
TALOGUE. . 


TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED. 
‘ Each Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works. 


Together with REELS. ELEVATORS, Etc., 


‘ Make just the Outfit of Custom Mills. Our System of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
ois a savin) ap powers and greatly improves the product. Itis applicable to all classes whe:e good Te- 

‘sults, are desire 

Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 


Automatic Power Shovels. | 
We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are equally 
Mitable for small as large. 


é “An n Indispensable Part of our Machinery for for Handlina Grain.” | 
RS. LAND, MAINE, May 16, 1885. 
ae eon eon fond a power shovel that we had of you about two years, to unload grain 
ars. It does the workof three men easily, and by its use we are able to unload all our grain with 
ar store crew. Since we put the shovel into our store we have saved the cost and repairs on 
times over. It has become an indispensable part of our machinery for geet Tain. 
Yours truly, S$. W. THAXTER & CO. 


«, Would not en ‘ertain an idea of Running a Mill without it,” | 
. W. & C. A. LANE ORCESTER, MASS., May 16, 1885. 
Reser raver of 18th at BAG and fully noted, In eee to our steam shovel, we think it saves the 
if a least two men, and we would not entertain the idea of running a mill without it. The one 
usin; 7 a us but very little trouble if it has ordinary attention and is properly oiled. 
urs truly, GARLAND & LINCOLN. 
For Tuformation and Prices address 


w. & C.A. LANE, bas ditch N. H. 


SKINNER ENGINE co. 


350 EN GINES 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
<= Barnett & Record, 


315 Hennepin Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 


BUILDERS 


—— AND——_ 


FURNISHERS 


Of all Styles of 


Round and Square 


ELEVATORS. 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED 


—— 0F 0UR—— 


Circular Elevators 


IN OPFRATION 
In the Northwest. 


ge Plans and Specifications 
== = Furnished on Short Notice. 
| 


TC. SNYDER & oi Shien i ve MW 
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Manufacturers of a General Line of 


\IRON ROOFING! 
Siding and Ceiling, 


Pat. ee Solderless pave Trough, 
Malleable Hangers, 
ES" Send for Catalogue, Price List and isarinles. 


B MORSE KNGINEERING G 0. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


R. JAMES ABERNATH 


EY, 


GHIN DRA AG HIN 'I—— 


BARNARD & LEAS MFC. CO., 


No. 1806 Union Avenue, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Complote Plans and Specifications Furnished for Klovators without ex- 


tra Charge. Vietor Gorn Shetlors, 


Dustloss Comm Clonners ; 


Barnard’s Im- 


proved Wrrehouse Separators, and all othor kinds of Mlovatoy Machinory and Supplies Mur- 


ninhed at Shortoat Notice, 
Owrron ow GQ. Th, Straw & Co,, 
Oyiwhevvann, KAN,, Maroh 9, 1885, 
Daan Soti—In anawer to your recent favor will 
way, that with the threo elovatora we are now oper 
ating, buili in accordance with plang furntahed by 
you, Wo are well ploased, and would have no her 
tation in recommending you as a akilled and ooo 
nomical doaliener of Mlovatora, With the machines 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mey, Co, 
wo ave aluo well ploaned, ait is all firat-claas and 
fatiafactory in every way, 
Vory trnly youra, G.B, Siraw & Co, 
A. O, Summa an, Grain Dealer, 
Rossvinnm, KAN. Maroh 5, 1885, 
Dwan Surpeel doalre to say, that by following 
lane in building my Wlevator at St. Marya, Kan,, 
Murniahed me by you, and placing my order tor 
ynachinery with Barnard & Loas Mfg, Co,, of Mo 
Hing, U1, tor Whoat Cloaner, Corn Sheller, and 
Cleaner and Wlevator GQooda entire, 1 now have 
one of the boat Blovatora in the atate, Byorything 
worke splendid and to my entire satiataotion, 
Roapoottiully, AO, SiO AN, 
Owners on Popon, Winrore & Oo, Grain and Chop 
pod Mood, Honwon, KAN, Mareh 81, 1885, 
Dwan Aimt—We Like the plan of our Blevator 
very much, and do not think that for a building 
of tho ale of Oure the plana could be improved 
upon, Kxerything taaimple and handy, and yery 
oaelly run, ‘The machinery worka fine, and has 
ever wince we atarted, and the Sheller is the bert 
we have ever soon, The Corn and Wheat Cleanera 
could not do any better work than they do. We 
are fuily satiated and pleased with everything, and 


i 
W 
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The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump In common use, on which 


RHAD THE FOLLOWING: 


should we conclude to erect another Hleyator at 
nome other point, will consult you for a plan, 
Yours very truly,  Topor, Rnnrorr & Co, 


BOT, Buakwr & Co, Lumber, Building Material, 
Grain and Plax Seed, 

PLMASAN'TON, KAN, Mareh 5, 1885, 
Dar Sint—The Dlevators you designed for us 
at Montana, Kan, and Sprague, Mo,, ave giving en- 
tire satiataction, and the machinery all does its 
work well, Weconsider your plan very convenient, 
substantial and economical, 
Yours very truly, B. FB. Buarwwr & Co, 
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Berenson, Hin & Co.,, Grain Commission Mer- 
ohantea, Owrawa, IKAN,, April 8, 1885, 

Dwan Srmi—Replying to your favor of recent 
date, we take pleasure in saying, Our new elevator 
built here last aeavon, On your plans and specifica: 
tions, givos us highest possible satistaction; and 
tho machinery furnished by Barnard and Loas Mig, 
Oo, is tivateclase in every reapect, and works to our 
ontive matiafaction, We have, up to this date hands 
lod about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a large 
amount of other grain through our elevator, and 
with your complete outit of machinery, ete. and 
have not bean to a nickel’s expense or had one 
minute's delay from any cause whatever, all 
of which we evedit to your well-arranged plansa,an d 
Food class of machinery furnished by your house, 

We can fully recommend and indorse your ar 

‘ y 
ohitecture and machinery, and you have liberty to 
refer to ua, any time, any one contemplating build- 


W. G. ADAMS, **12MI¢%. 


=“ ENSSCi6c. |The ADAMS POWER CAR PULLER 
“° Grain Elevator Machinery and Fittings! 


oO Write for Illustrated Cat- 
alogue, and send Specifica- 
tions for Special Figures, be- 
fore placing your Orders. — 
Working Plans, with Spec- 
ifications for Elevators of 
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Wo are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 
also put In new Dumps, Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
Whether he intringes or not, We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


ANY CAPACITY furnished 
on reasonable terms. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


continue to use the Dumps. 


{a Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


E. B. FREENIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 


I.. D, RICHARDS, President. 
CHAS. H. GODFREY, Superintenden 


ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Go, 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


MANUFACTURE 


ENCINES and BOILERS 


OF ALL SIZES. m4 


PHORITA, Iisru. 


Wr. Ee. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Boots, Shafting. Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Hangers especially adapt- 
ed to KLEVATOR AND gd eet a er Kurnished upon 
short notice 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Seales, Belting, Elevator Buckets, &c. 


We aleo keep on hand a stock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. @8"Special attention given to Repairing. i 
If you are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. 


solicited. 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


METAL SHINGLES 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 

Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice, 
Can be put on by anybody. ~ Pag 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. _ 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free, 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Correspondence ; ; 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication, Correspondence Solicited, 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 


~———MANUPRACTURERS 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS SFOR— 


BLEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outtt is needed. Also, Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting, 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Klevatot and Mill Supplies. Promptness and reasonable prices, Special 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE CoO., 
MAKSHALLTOWN, LOWA. 


or 


NEW ORLEANS AGENCY, 
EDWARD THOMPSON, 172 Poydras St. 
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THE ROUND GRAIN ELEVATOR. 


An elevator that possesses the desirable qualities of 
convenience, economy in operating, cheapness in first 
cost, is something that every grain man is interested in. 
The accompanying illustrations show the construction of 
the circular grain elevator now being extensively used 
in the Northwest. 

The lower part of the house is constructed in the form 
of acircular hopper divided up into 
sections or bins, and all leading to the 
center. The superstructure is also di- 


twelve inches square in section and of the diameter of 
the base of the house. 

The studding are mortised into this sill, then fastened 
in a similar manner at the top; then two thicknesses of 
boards are bent around on the inside of the studding, lap- 
ping joints, making it perfectly tight, and preventing 
any chance of leakage. 

On the outside of the studding the siding is bent around 
and nailed securely to the studding, thus forming a band 


vided up to correspond with divisions 


below; each division forms a bin, and 


they vary in number according to size 


of elevator. 

The center of the house, or pit, as 
commonly termed, is sunk down four 
feet below the bottom of this hopper 
(see next page), in which stands the ele- 
vators, so arranged that grain may be 
drawn from any one of the bins, or 
from the receiving hoppers to the ele- 
vators, and carried to the top of the 
building, where by a very complete” 
distributor it can be discharged from 
either stand of elevators into any bin 
in the house or direct into shipping 
scales. 

By referring to Figs. 1 and 3 the 
construction of the hoppering can be 
seen. The working floor, or floor where 
the cleaner and shipping scales are set, 
is on a level with the top of this hop- 
pering. Where the receiving room, as 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, is not used, the 
receiving scales are also on this floor in 


the open space adjoining the receiving 
room (see Hig. 2). The receiving room 
2 is only used in very low, marshy land, 
__where pit is built up above ground to 
__ avoid water, and also have very low approach. 

Above the working floor some of the bins are left out 
for a height of ten or twelve feet, as shown in Fg. 3, 
thus leaving space for cleaning machinery, etc. The 
balance of binsrun to bottom of hopper near boot (see 
Fig. 1), thus using the entire house except such room as 
is desired for storage purposes. The bins could all be 

elevated in this manner if desired, leaving the working 
_ floor the full size of elevator. 

The main sill into which the studding are mortised is 
made of consecutive layers of boards twelve inches 
wide, bent so as to form a circle, with the joints broken 
80 that no two joints come together, thus making a hoop 
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THE ROUND GRAIN ELEVATOR. 


eight inches wide, the space between the siding and lin- 
ing forming an air space and allowing the air to circulate 
around the outside of bins. In the center of the house 
a circular space about fourteen feet in diameter is left 
running to the top and extending above the elevator 
forming the cupola, through which runs the stairs and 
elevators (see H%ig.1). The partition around this circu. 
lar space forms the inside of the bins. The partitions 
forming the lateral sides of the bins are radial to the cen- 
ter of the house and are braced and tied every three feet 
lengthwise, and every eighteen inches high, by one by six 
securely fastened to each partition. ‘I'hroughout the en- 
tire building the tensile strength of the timber is obtained. 


When any given bin is full and the adjacent ones 


‘empty, the pleces inthe bin that is full become ties, 


while those in the adjacent ones become braces, thus 
preventing the partition from spreading, the pressure 
being imparted each way from the full bin from one set 
of pieces to the set in-the next bin until|the pressure 
meets on the opposite side of the house,*and the stress 
on one side is neutralized by that of the other, Ivyery 
brace in the house is subjected to this action to a greater 
or less degree, as’soon as any bin is 
filled, but owing to their great num. 
ber there is no great strain on any one. 
There are now nearly one hundred of 
these elevators in operation in the 
Northwest, giving the best,of satisfac. 
tion, Messrs. Barnwin & Ruconrp, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., are the exclusive 
owners of patents, and builders for all 
territory west of the Mississippi River. 
They will be pléased to furnish any 
information to interested parties. 


HOW WHEAT GROWS. 


Recent experiments made by Dr, 
Paley, an Wnglishman, and others, 
have destroyed a very popular though 
erroneous idea about the fertilization 
of wheat. Hitherto it has been gener- 
ally believed that one plant of wheat 
is fertilized by another by means of the 
anthers protruding from the spikelets 
of the ears while the wheat is “in 
flower,” the idea being that these 
wheat “blossoms” are fertilized by pol- 
len floating in the air. Thus a poor 
yield of grain is often attributed to 
high winds prevailing during the 
“hlooming”’ time, as they will blow off 
the anthers dangling from the ears, 
and prevent the wheat, as it is supposed, set - 
ting through the loss of the pollen. But the fact 
brought to light by the investigations alluded to 
is, these anthers, when protruding from the glumes, 
have already performed the office of impregnation, 
which takes place within the closed glumes, thus 
proving conclusively that each glume of a wheat ear is 
bi-sexual and self-fertilizing. The “blossoms” dangling 
from the ears are nothing but exhausted anthers, and of 
no further importance for the pula of the grain. 


from 


The elevator men at Buffalo, N. Y., 
negotiable warehouse receipts last week. 


began issuing 
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BUILDING ELEVATORS. 


The leading ambition of all grain dealers, those who 
are not already fixed, is to have anelevator. Very few 
know just what they want for an elevator, and conse- 
quently have to trust to some one to instruct, plan and 
arrange for them. In that respect they are in precisely 
the same fix as the man, or set of men, who may be fig- 
uring on building a flour mill. They can not, as a rule, 
do it themselves, but must find a mechanic with the nec- 
essary skill and ability to do it for them. he mill men 
of this country are rapidly learning that every man who 
lays claim to skill in that direction can not be fully 
trusted. Many guileless millers have been expensively 
sold by trusting to incompetent men of large pretensions. 
While the building of a small elevator is not of so much 
importance as the building of a flour mill, still a badly 
arranged elevator is just as troublesome and annoying as 
a badly arranged flour mill. In view of that fact every 
grain man who contemplates building an elevator should 
be extremely careful who he employs to plan and ar- 
range for him. The arrangements of an elevator should 
be simple. There should be no surplus or unnecessary 
machinery of any kind; and above all there should not 
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FIG. 1.--TRANSVERSE SECTION OF ROUND ELEVATOR. 


be a single gear wheel of any kind, nor should there be 
any upright shafts. Upright shafts always mean gearing. 
The objections to gearing in an elevator are very obvi- 
ous. It is certainly impossible, on account of the alter- 
nate filling up and emptying of the elevator, to keep the 
machinery in proper position and the shafting level and 
in line. When shafting can be kept in perfect level and 
line, gearing will work with tolerable, and only tolerable, 
decency, but when out of level and line the effect is most 
intolerable. 

There should be no gearing in an elevator; grain men 
must bear that fact in mind if they desire to have an ele- 
vator run smoothly and well. In the Southwest, especial- 
ly, the handling and shelling of corn is one of the chief 
considerations in building an elevator. The house should 
be arranged with the view of taking care of ear corn 
quickly and conveniently. As a rule the bulk of the corn 
is delivered at country elevators, between the hours of 
9 A.M. and 3p. M., and the shelling capacity should be 
equal to taking care of all the stuff that arrives during 
that time, so as not to keep customers waiting to get rid 
of their load. The sheller should be placed under a 
dump, and large enough to shell the corn about as fast as 
it can be dumped. The cleaner should be placed in the 
top of the building, and the corn and cobs taken from 
sheller to cleaner, this to be separated, and the corn 
cleaned ready for market. By having the cleaner up at 
the top, the corn can be spouted from it direct to the va- 
rious bins, and the cobs outside of the house down into 
the fire room, or anywhere else out of the way. An ar- 


rangement of that kind requires no extra labor to run an 
elevator. The man who attends to the dumps can attend 
to all. A combined sheller and cleaner should never be 
used in anelevator; they are a positive nuisance. Such 
machines do well enough for grist mill purposes where 
but little corn is needed, but are altogether out of place 
in an elevator where it is required to shell corn at the 
rate of a hundred bushels an hour and upwards. Few 
elevators are complete without a small, or loose, grain 
separator. It is more convenient to locate them on the 
first floor where they can be fed from a bin, they do the 
work better, and as they require more attentionthan a 
corn cleaner, they can be reached easier by the operator. 
Ina wheat growing section no elevator should be with- 
out a good separator, in fact they cannot do well without 
one.—R. James Abernathey, in Southwestern Miller. 


STAMPING WASTER TIN PLATES. 


[From the London Ironmonger, Feb. 13, 1886.] 

It will be very interesting to note whether or not the 
tin plate manufac urers of South Wales will largely fol- 
low the example of W. Gilbertson & Co., in declining to 
stamp waster tin plates. This company now stamp their 
“Qld Method” plates after the tinning process bas been 


FIG. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF ROUND ELEVATOR. 


completed, and they oniy stamp such plates as are crit- 
ically adjudged to be “perfects.” They stamp no wasters 
with the above brand, and announce that no wasters of 
their production will, with their knowledge or sanction, 
be sent tothe United States, but will be disposed of in 
England under some other mark. From the first portion 
of this arrangement there can be no dissent, and it ought 
to secure for W. Gilbertson & Co.’s brand a high reputa- 
tion and alarge sale in the United States. The wisdom of 
the plan thus adopted is so obvious that we might ex- 
pect it to be generally adopted in the tin plate trade, yet 
the sinuosities and subtle intricacies of that business are 
so numerous and confusing that such a result is highly 
improbable. Deceptions and “juggles” by means of 
wasters are so profitable to many of the merchants and 
dealers that they will probably resist any such change, 
whilst the speculators, of course, will oppose any alteration 
which would be likely to simplify the business or to 
limit their opportunities for “hocussing” both buyers 
and sellers. A good example has been set in this in- 
stance, however, and we hope that some, at least, of the 
manufacturers will have sufficient backbone t» follow 
suit. 

Of the 32,900,560 bushels of wheat received in Minne- 
apolis last year, the Milwaukee road brought in 8,857,- 
520 bushels, the Omaha 5 377,120, the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis 3,150,000, the Manitoba 13,157,120, the North- 
ern Pacific 1,917,440, the St. Paul & Duluth 227,920, and 
the Wisconsin Central 13,440. 
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DEFICIENCY IN WHEAT YIELDS. 


To anybody giving his attention to the yield of wheat 
crops in this country, it must be a matter of surprise that 
so comparatively small returns should be obtained from 
the amount of seed sown, tbe average yield being no 
more than from 12 to 15 bushels, and 40 bushels to the 
acre being quite an exceptional yield. Relative to this 
subject, a late number of the Contemporary Review pub- 
lishes an article written by Dr. Paley, from which we 
gather these interesting facts: 

A single grain of wheat will produce from five to seven 
ear-bearing stalks, each ear containing, on fairly good 
land, from 50 to 60, and sometimes even 70 grains 


Three or four of the terminal grains are generally de- u 


fective, and are rejected in winnowing and screening the 


wheat. Yet on a moderate estimate, one grain can mul- 
tiply from 800 to 400 fold, or, in other words, one bushel 
sown can produce (theoretically, at least) from 300 to 400 


bushels, while the average yield is about twenty times — 


less. There are a great number of influences that bring 
about the large discrepancy between the possible and 
actual yield. In the first place, only part of the seed 
germinates; much of it is destroyed by birds, mice, and 


insects, and considerable quantities are wasted during ~ 


feeilamal ea 


FIG. 3.—SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF ELEVATED BINS. 


the harvest, threshing, etc., also many ears are filled only 
partially. 

To ascertain with some accuracy the actual produce of 
a grain of wheat, Dr. Paley planted a small piece of 
garden ground, of moderate wheat-growing quality, with 
three separate parcels of wheat, each containing fifty 
average grains. The first parcel was sown broadcast, 
the second was set in two rows, and the third in separate 


‘holes, six inches apart—all carefully covered with earth. 


Besides he planted twelve grains 344 inches deep and 
three grains one inch deep. Of the 50 grains sown 
broadcast 25 came up, producing one plant of three 
stalks, six of four, three of five, seven of seven, and three 
of nine, with a total of 148 ear-bearing stalks. Of the 
second group 30 grains germinated, producing two plants 
of two stalks, eight of three, one of four, ten of five, six 
of seven, two of ten, and one of eleven, a total of 141 ear- 
bearing stalks. The third group produced 32 plants 
with a total of 148 ear-bearing stalks. Of the fourth 
group not a single grain germinated, and of the fifth 
only one, which did not thrive well. 

As to the first and third groups the average was nearly 
three stalks from each grain sown, and estimating the 
yield of each ear at 50 sound grains, the crop still would 
be 150 fold. But the actual production is greatly dimin- 


ished by various kinds of blights, such as smut, mildew, © 


etc., and by many other causes, some of which we have 


‘ 


' 


mentioned above, and all of which, taken in the aggre- | 


gate, cause the extraordinary difference between theory 
and practice in the matter of yield. : 
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THE ADAMS POWER CAR PULLER. 


[PATENT APPLIED FOR. ] 


A device which could be used in place of a switch en- 
gine to pull carsin and around yards, elevators, mills, 
etc., is a great desideratum, both on the score of economy 
and convenience. Such a device is that recently in. 
vented by Mr. W. G. Apams, of Sandwich, Ill, the 
well known manufacturer of elevator machinery, whose 
name is familiar to the grain menof the West. Mr. 
Adams has frequently seen the necessity for some such 
contrivance, aud several times has made machines for 
this purpose on orders; but he found that any ordinary 
device for handling cars by power must.be made with a 
view to the individual case where it was to be used, 
often requiring changes in existing machinery that made 
it troublesome to adopt. Therefore he addressed him- 
self to the problem of constructing a machine which 
could be adapted to ordinary conditions as they exist in 
mills, elevators and the like. 

Our illustrations give an excellent idea of this useful 
device. Wig.2 shows the machine, while #%g. 1 shows 
its method of operation in agrain house. Figs. 38, 4 and 
5 merely show the various ways in which it may be con- 


ing Co., who have purchased this machine, on the ‘acquisi- 
tion of so great a labor saver, as he has often counted 
twenty men shoving a car over thissame track, and 
knows that this machine must meet a hearty re- 
ception from those who have in the past experienced the 
inconvenience of moving cars without a device of this 
kind.” 

The following letter will show how the purchasers of 
the machine mentioned aboverregar it: 


FIG. 2—THE ADAMS POWER CAR PULLER. 


FIG, 1—THE CAR PULLER IN OPERATION. 


nected with driving shaft. By means of a universal 
joint the car puller may be set at almost any angle with 
driving shaft or railroad track, thus making it practica- 
ble to utilize any space in the warehouse or mill that 
can be best spared for that purpose. The space re- 
quired for the machine is only 38x40 inches and 40 inches 
in height. One great advantage it has, is that when you 
want to carry your rope out to the car, the drum is en- 
tirely free, so that there is no friction to be overcome 
except that of the drum revolving loosely on the shaft. 
As at present constructed, the machine is adapted to 
both water and steam power, and Mr. Adams expects to 
adapt it for horse power as well. 

An eye-witness of a recent trial of this machine thus 
speaks of it: “One of the largest-sized coal cars stood 
on the Sandwich Manufacturing Co.’s track, loaded with 
forty thousand pounds of coal. The rope was hitched 
to it and Mr. Adams, without slacking the speed of the 
engine, pulled a cord which set the machine into gear, 
when that car of coal started, without any apparent jar 
on the machinery and with a motion as positive as if 
drawn by a locomotive and moved along to the turn- 
tuble; then the table was turned, the machine again 
started and that car went up grade over a track, covered 
with ice and dirt, to the coal house, just as if it could 
not help it. The writer of this article has had something 
to do with elevator machinery, and knows sem: thing 
about what it means when from five to twenty cars per 
day are to be loaded and moved; and when that 
forty thousand car of coal went up that icy, dirty track, 
he felt like congratulating Mr. Adams on the complete 
success of his invention and the Sandwich Manufactur- 


FIG. 5.—TAKING POWER BY GEAR FROM ABOVE. 


Office of the Sandwich Manufacturing Company, Sand- 

wich, Il. 

SanpwicH, Ixu., March 10, 1886. 

W. G. Apams —Dear Sir; The power car puller that 
we purchased of you some time ago has thus far given 
us perfect satisfaction. We have repeatedly given it as 
severe tests as a machine of the kind will ever be liable 
to be put to, in moving heavily-loaded cars of ma- 
chinery, lumber, coal, etc., on the various tracks in our 
yard, frequently over icy and dirty tracks. One man 
with the assistance of the puller can, with the greatest 
ease, quickly place a car at any point in our yards, or 
turn it on the turn table. Having long felt the need of 
a machine of this k ind, we greatly appreciate this labor 
saving device and feel confident that it will be received 


: With great favor by all who have cars to handle without 
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the assistance of a switch engine. Congratulating you 
on the success of your invention, we are 
Yours very truly, 
H A. Apams, Superintendent. 
JOHN WoopwarbD, Asst. Superintendent. 
Mr. Adams will be pleised to give our readers any 

particulars respecting this device which they may desire, 
and will answer all communication addressed him as 
above. 


SHEDD’S COMBINED GRAIN SCOUR- 
ER, DRIER AND COOLER. 


Mr. C. F. Shedd, of Fairfield, Neb , has perfected and 
patented a combined machine which may be used for 
scouring, drying and cooling grain. The device is yis- 
tually three machines, combined, so that with grain that 
requires only scouring, such as dull or badly stained 
barley, sprouted or musty wheat, etc., the drier and the 
cooler can be immediately converted into a scourer. The 
blower can be used whennecessary. The steam and hot 
air appatatus are designed only for damp grain. 

The machine consists essentially in the combination 
of a hot air pipe with branch pipes, which extend around 


FIG. 3.—TAKING POWER FROM BENEATH. 


i, 


FIG. 4.—TAKING POWER BY BELT FROM ABOYE. 


the body or frame, and through which frame perfora- 
tions are made to admit the heated air to the grain; 
second, the combination of the perforated inclosing 
frame with cones and funnels arranged on the inside, 
and the steam pipes, the perforations through the in. 
closing frame being made just under the tops of the 
funnels; third, the combination of the revolving cones, 
the funnels, the blower and pipes which conduct the 
cold air into the inclosing frame, so as to cool the 
grain, 

Mr. Shedd has had extensive experience in the grain 
business, and some seasons having large quantities of 
damp and otherwise damaged grain to handle, he was 
led to invent and perfect this machine. He believes 
that for economy in space, as well as in construction, it 
isintke lead. It is all, or nearly all, made of metal, 
which makes it safe against fire. It can be built for any 
capacity, being adapted to the small country elevator as 
well as the large storage elevators. Mr. Shedd will be 
pleased to correspond with interested parties. His ad- 
dress is Fairfield, Neb., to which place correspond: nce 
should be addressed. 


There were 389,400 bushels of corn received in Min- 
neapolis in 1885, as against 475,200 bushels the preceding 
year ; 673,297 bushels in 1883, and 1,054,350 bushels in 
1882, and 48,800 bushels shipped against 58,200 bushels 
in 1884, 110,055 bushels in 1883 and 679,220 bushels in 
1882. Receipts of oats last year amounted to 701,900 
bushels, against 700,800 in 1884. Shipments were 56,800 
bushels against 32,800 bushels in 1888, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN RADE. 
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The Frost Mfg. Co., of Galesburg, Ill, are having 
plenty to do, and anticipate an unusually good year.’ 

The works of the Stilwell & Bierce Mtg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, are running steadily, doing their full share of 
work. 

The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill:, have been 
furnishing several lots of elevator machinery for Kansas 
parties. 

The Case Mfg. Co. report a very active business for 
this time of the year, and expect a lively season in 
their line. 

M. F. Seeley, of Seeley, Son & Co., elevator builders 
at Fremont, Neb., has taken out another patenton grain 
elevators. 

Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, Lowa, has been enjoying a 
lively trade with the elevators, and reports prospects as 
very flattering. 

The Thos. Bradford Co., of Cincinnati (mot the Brad- 
ford Mill Co., but another concern), failed March 1 with 
liabilities of $35,000, and assets $20,000. 

The Roller Chain Belting Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
manufacturers of detachable chain belting, elevators, 
ete., report a good business. They have been running 
their works full time the past winter, and the present 
outlook is very encouraging. 


HOW THEY HANDLE GRAIN IN 
HUNGARY. 


An American thus describes the Hungarian method of 
handling grain: 

“A noise not far away attracted my attention, and look- 
ing for the cause of it, I noticed a sight which was so 
unlike anything American, that I shall long remember 
it. A large canal boat heavily loaded with wheat had 
anchored in the Danube about thirty feet from the river 
embankment. Two narrow planks thrown from the 
boat to the shore made a somewhat precarious bridge, 
over which between twenty-five and thirty men were 
seen busily running back and forth carrying heavy sacks 
of wheat on their backs. Another but smaller detach- 
ment of men were busy on the boat shoveling the wheat 
into sacks, while a third party of men lifted them up on 
the backs of the carriers, who would take them across the 
improvised bridge and deposit their burden on the stone 
pavement of the river shore. Ina comparatively short 
time several hundred sacks of wheat were in this man- 
ner transferred from the boat to the land, when five 
teams with double spans of horses arrived to haul away 
the sacks of wheat, which were, of course, lifted once 
more by. some men on tothe drays. I c»unted, in all 
over forty men who were employed in the operation of 
unloading one boat load of wheat. I was anxious to see 
where the grain was transferred to, and followed one of 
the teams, expecting to bring up in front of one of the 
great flouring mills. But what a mistake! After fol- 
lowing the team for a considerable distance it stopped at 
a tenement house, in the basement and cellar of which 
the wheat was stored for a flouring mill. The wheat was 
emptied out of the sacks and thrown out on the floor of 
the rooms in great piles. To be transferred to the mill 
it will have, of course, to be sacked once more, and to 
be lifted from the basement into the wagons and be 
hauled for a mile or more to the mill where it is at last 
converted into flour. ; 

“Any one accustomed to American railroad and 
shipping facilities, and our way of handling grain, coal 
or kindred material, can not comprehend such terribly 
slow proceedings, and the great amount of unnecessary 
labor thrown away on a few hundred sacks of grain. I 
felt interested enough toinvestigate this matter a little 
further, and to my great astonishment learned that but 
one of the sixteen great flouring mills in Budapest has 
a railroad track ‘at its disposal. All the other mills re- 
ceive their wheat and all other material by team, and 
every sack of flour or bran is moved to this railroad 
station by horse-flesh! As some of the mills have the 
railroads quite near at hand, I could not understand why 
they were not made available and brought into communi- 


cation with the mills. On inquiry I was informed that 
the government and city legislation, as well as the rail- 
road management itself, put so many obstacles and con- 
ditions in the way that the mills find it impossible to do 
anything, and under the circumstances a railroad track 
would be useless should they succeed in getting the per- 
mission from the authorities to build one.” 


FROSTED WHEAT AND ITS GRADE. 


The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
were in session in this city Saturday, March 18. Chief 
Grain Inspector P. Bird Price laid before them the ques- 
tion of frosted wheat, and asked a decision on the sub- 
ject. 

The case briefly stated is this: There isin Dakota a 
very large lot of frosted wheat, several million bushels 
in fact, that has been coming to Duluth. The wheat has 
a very fair color and is clean, but it has the shriveled and 
dried appearance of shrunken wheat. The inspectors 
could only with difficulty distinguish it from the ordi- 
nary No.3 grade. The looks of this. stuff prompted 
some Duluth shippers to ship it here, and a few cars 
passed through the inspection bureau as No. 3. This 
fact emboldened them, and more of the stuff was shipped. 
When the samples were brought to the notice of Chief 
Inspector Price he noticed that the wheat was frosted, 
unripe, and nearly worthless for food. He at once sum- 
moned the commissioners, and yesterday the matter was 
considered. Millers were brought before the commis- 
sion and they testified that the stuff was only good for 
manufacturing purposes, and that there was little or no 
nourishment init. The gluten is almost entirely absent, 
and the market value was less than 60 cents per bushel. 
The grain had been frosted before it had matured, and 
what little there was of it that contained nutriment would 
not average 15 per cent. 

The commissioners decided that this wheat should be 
graded, and henceforth known as No. 4, and the Chief 
Grain Inspector was instructed accordingly. The 
promptness of the Chicago Bureau in detecting the fraud 
punctures avery pretty scheme for unloading the frosted 
crop upon Chicago. 


THE TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 8, 1886. 

There is little or no change to notice in the business 
situation. Trade generally is very quiet at seaboard 
points, but in many of the interior distributing centers 
the movement of merchandise is reported as fairly 
active, indicating that supplies are being steadily ab- 
sorbed, and thereby preparing the way for the replenish. 
ing of stocks that must follow sooner or later. The 
outlook continues promising, and an early resumptiou 
of active buying is confidently expected, especially as 
no new feature has been developed that is calculated to 
check the progressive prosperity and recuperative 
tendency of commercial and industrial affairs. Trade is 
ina healthy condition, notwithstanding the quietude 
that has prevailed for the past month or six weeks, and 
the best proof of the satisfactory position of industrial 
enterprise is found in the disposition to accede to the 
demands of labor for higher wages within reasonable 
limits. Profits are no doubt comparatively narrow, and 
wher e higher prices have been established, the increased 
cost of raw material and higher wages have neutralized 
the benefits to be obtained by manufacturers, but they 
are encouraged by the steady absorption of their prod- 
ucts and the improving tendency of general trade, which 
underlie the surface currents that at present prevail. 

There have been fairly active speculative dealings in 
wheat last week, but the price changes have been com- 
paratively unimportant. A steady export demand has 
prevailed, chiefly for spring wheat in New York, and 
the “bears” have lacked the courage to sell the market 
down. On the other hand, while holders of the grain 
have felt confident as regards the future, there has been 
no disposition to force prices above the basis which 
would effectually check foreign buying. The highest 
point of the week showed an advance % to 1 cent per 
bushel as compared with week before- last, and at the 
close on Saturday an improvement of 9c. Milling de- 
mand has been fair at firm prices. Sales ot 45,000 
bushels No. 2 red, March, at 9046 to 9114c.; 65,000 
bushels, do., April, at 9134 to 921¢c.; 375,000 bushels, do.., 
May, at 92% to 933{c., and about 65,000 bushels in lots 
including No. 2 red, at 901¢ to 91/4c.; No. 2 Delaware 
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red at 96 to 9634c., and No. 1 Pennsylvania red, at 99 to 
9934c. To-day the wheat mar ket was firm and advanced 
4g to %c., under stronger reports from other centers. 
There was a fair inquiry for No. 2 red to fill freights, 
and a moderate demand for No. 2 Delaware red for new 
business, but offerings of these grades were light, and 
orders for No. 2 Delaware were under the market. 
Milling demand waslight. Sales of 5,000 bushels No. 
2 red, spot, at 9134c.; 25,000 bushels, do., April, at 9234c,, 
and 60,000 bushels, do., May, at 9314 to 9334c. 
Wheat No. 2 Red: 


1P. M. TO-DAY. 


Bid. Ask. 
91% 8692 
a 
9454 94% 
ii 
Stock of wheat! to-day... 6... Seeds svessacsiv nee up cclec ve lero ole ae 
Stock of wheat same date last year... 0.6... eee cece ee ee. 106,362 
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Issued on Feb. 16, 1886. 


Baine PRrEss.— George Ertel, Quincy, Il). (No model.) 
No. 336,805. Filed Dec. 15, 1£85. 


Dumpine Car.—Sidney D. King, Pittston, Pa. (No 
model.) No, 336,119. Filed Oct. 19, 1885. 


MECHANISM FOR ExtrActine STEEL AND IRON FRAG- 
MENTS FROM GRAIN.—F rank E. Fisher, Detroit, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 336,402. Filed June 30, 1885. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Addison Lent, Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
assignor of one-half to Leroy G. Davis, same place. (No 
model.) No. 336,246. Filed Sept. 11, 1885. 


Om Srrp Mrat-Heating Macuinery.—Daniel A. 
Tompkins and Frederick Oliver, Charlotte, N.C. (No 
model.) No. 336,175. Filed Oct. 18, 1884. 


Meta Roorine.—James H. Eller, Canton, Ohio. (No 
motel.) No. 336,098. Filed Nov. 28, 1885. 


Issued on Feb. 23, 1886. 


DEVIcE For Movine Cars.—Edward P. Weaver, Shel- 
bina, Mo., assignor of one-half to Taylor Thompson and 
R. E. Bodine, both of same place. (No model.) No. 
336,609. Filed Jan. 2, 1886. _ 


Drive Cuatn.—Chas. E. Alden, Philadelphia, Pa. (No 
model.) No. 336,779. Filed March 20, 1885. 


CockLE SEPARATOR.—Charles A. McCollom and Mil- 
ton Forder, Dassel, Minn. (No model.) No. 836,655. 
Filed March 11, 1885. 


Grain ELEVATOR.—Marquis F. Seeley, Fremont, Neb. 
(No model.) No 336,755. Filed June 18, 1885. 
Issued on March 2, 1886. 
Batinc Press.—Walter 8. Bryan, Kosse, Tex., as- 
signor to himself and George Dallas Johnson, same 
place. (No model.) No. 337,287. Filed Nov. 27, 1885. 


Car SrartEeR.—Willis H. Johnson, Springfield, Ill. 
(No model.) No. 336,922. Filed July 15, 1885. 


Drive Cuain.—Jos. A. Jeffrey, Columbus, Ohio. (No 
model.) No. 336,921. Filed Aug. 18, 1882. 


CoCKLE AND GRAIN SEPARATOR.—John B. Dishmaker, 
Carlton, Wis. (No model.) No. 387,051. Filed July 
20, 1885. 


EvLrvAtTor Bucker.—Harry B. Haigh, Brooklyn, as. 
signor to the Iron Clad Manufacturing Co., New York, 
N.Y. (No model.) No. 336,916. Filed June 27, 1885. 


Gratin Drier.—Charles Ehlermann, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Charles G. Mayer, Nauvoo, Ill. (No model.) No. 
336,905. Filed Feb. 2, 1885. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR AND CLEANER.—John P, Bond, 
Warsaw, Ind. (No model.) No. 337,284. Filed Oct. 


28, 1885. 
Issued on March 9, 1886. 


Bauine Press.—George Ertel, Quincy, II. 
model.) No. 387,576, Filed Oct. 24, 1885, 
APPARATUS FOR TRANSFERRING GRAIN, ETO—Alex- | 


ander B. Fernold and David T. Lawson, Jersey City, N. 
J. (No model.) No. 337,338. Filed Jan, 21,1885. 


(No 


Tuer Howe Scales have all the latest improvements. 
It is true economy to buy the best. Borden, Selleck & 
Co., agents, Chicago, Ill. 


‘speculative ventures. 
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THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


Is the influence of this notable Chicago institution 
wholly beneficent upon the welfare of the city and its 
tributary territory? Is it absolutely necessary to the 
carrying on of the legitimate grain and provision trade 
of the country that there should be such violent proceed- 
ings? Concerning the last query the visitor might at 
first be inclined to answer negatively, and argue with 
himself thus: Grain and provisions are constantly being 
bought and sold at other points in the land without any 
such hurrah and excitement and why cannot the same 
be done here? Such an enormous outlay of money as 
this building and business involves. and such a wild hul- 
labaloo are surely incongruous with the quiet transfer of 
such common articles as wheat, corn and pork. Why 
not meet together calmly, in some common center, and 
dispose of these products in a sober and rational man- 
ner? And it must be confessed that the visitor’s argu- 
ment would be a good one if it were not for one element 
of this trade which he does not accurately estimate or 
properly understand. 

This element is known in popular parlance-as specula- 
tion, and constitutes more than two-thirds of the entire 
activity presented to view. The regular legitimate trans- 
action on all Boards of Trade could indeed be carried on 
without so much attending commotion, but in that case 
the business itself would shrink to very moderate pro- 
portions as compared with its present volume. Dealing 
in “futures” of grain and provisions imparts that element 
of risk and danger to the trade which causes an inces- 
sant and rapid fluctuation of vaiues, and is attended with 
so much nervous anxiety and commercial uncertainty. 
Hence the silent argument of the visitor virtually re- 
solves itself into this proposition: Could the grain and 
provision trade of this country be conducted in such a 
way as to eliminate entirely the speculative element, as 
is the case in many of the markets of the Old World? 
Such a questionis a very far-reaching and important one, 
and would be answered in different ways by different 
minds. Atthe present time the majority of replies 
among those engaged in it would make a preponderating 
and decided negative. Still the fact remains that in 
former times, even in Chicago , this speculative feature 
of the business was almost wholly absent. The growth 
of speculation in grain and provisions has sprung ap- 
parently from the growth of the trade itself. Little by 
little it crept in among regular and legitimate transac- 
tions, and soon spread itself over the entire area which 
those transactions covered. At first only an unimportant 
adjunct of the business, it has now grown to such im- 
mense proportions as to throw legitimate and regular 
trade far into the shade. To-day two-thirds or more of 
all the trading done on the floor of the Board is purely 
speculative in character. It is buying and selling fut- 
ures or options. Just now the May option is the favor- 
ite deal, and buying and selling grain and provisions de- 
liverable next May make up the bulk of the daily ex- 
changes. Take this dealing in futures away from the 
Board of Trade and its hall would become at once a 
quiet lounging place for shippers and exporters. No 
such building, in fact, would be needed, as a much less 
expensive room would accommodate all who would nat- 
urally gather thére. The present colossal structure, it 


~ should always be remembered, was erected by specula- 


tors for speculative trading principally, and the shipping 
and exporting business carried on at the same time and 
place forms only an inconsiderable part thereof. Udner 
present circumstances, therefore, it would be nearly or 
quite impossible to eliminate this speculative feature of 
trade in grain and provisions without seriously, and per- 
haps fatally, curtailing the trade itself, The vigorous 
offshoot has entirely overshadowed the parent trunk from 
which it grew. The boy has outgrown his father, and 
dominates the “old gent” to carry out his own sweet will 
and behests. 4 

Tt cannot be denied that certain objectionable concom- 
itants have arisen from this speculative trading, but how 
to remove them has not yet been made manifest. One 
of these is the practice of dealing in “puts” and “calls,” 
which leads to more or less artificial manipulation of 
prices in order to “protect” buyers and sellers in their 
When such manipulation arrests 
the natural tendency of values and brings about a false 
and short-lived movement in an opposite direction, it 
creates for the time being an illusive aspect of trade that 
misleads and injures the simple-minded and would-be 
honest operators. And all such losses or gains make 


- legitimate trading more and more difficult and danger 


ous. In this way and by such methods all speculation 
inevitably tends to burn itself out like a valcano, leaving 
only devastation and wreck behind. Asan example of 
this effect one has only to read the history of the rise 
and progress of mining speculation as carried on in 
former years in San Francisco and in other cities of the 
Pacific coast. 

This brings us directly tothe consideration of the first 
question which came into the visitor’s mind, namely; 
Is the influence of this notable Chicago institution whol- 


| ly beneficient upon the welfare of the city and its tribu- 


tary territory ? It goes without saying that an associa- 
tion of this commercial character and magnitude would 
necessarily be a power for good or evil. Located in the 
heart of the city, and embracing in its membership many 
of the most prominent citizens, a continuous wave of in- 
fluence would naturally emanate from its presence and 
daily activities. And such is found to be the actual re- 
sult. There are, in fact, but few business men in this 
city or in the surrounding country who have never “tried 
their luck” ina speculative deal of some kind. Of course, 
the vast majority of these ventures have proved unsuc- 
cessful to their originators, but in these cases what was 
lost by one party has always been gained by another, so 
that the net financial result of the different transactions 
has been a simple change in the ownership of money. 
Physically, the result of this business has been an un- 
doubted loss of nervous tissue caused by undue excite- 
ment while the deal was in progress. Mentally, the re 
sult has been a decided quickening of intellectual per- 
ceptions concerning the hidden relations of cause and 
effect. Experience certainly keeps a dear school, but the 
majority of business men learn in no other, and the 
knowledge thus imparted is usually found to be of in- 
calculable worth in after life. Morally, this business 
has been the occasion of much profanity, vain regret, 
and keen, biting remorse. Many an unlucky speculator 
has been led to curse the day of his own birth, as well as 
that of the business, and has been ready to declare em- 
phatically that the Board of Trade and its operators were 
nothing but a gigantic delusion and asnare. AlIlI these, 
however, are but personal results. Commercially and 
financially the Board of Trade is a direct promoter of 
general business activity and prosperity. The amount 
of capital that is kept in circulation by its operations is 
enormous, and the employment it furnishes to thousands 
of traders and dealers, here and elsewhere, contributes 
materially to the sum total of commercial industry. 
This country produces annually, on an average, about 
450,000,000 bushels of wheat, 1,500,000,000 bushels of 
corn, and 15,000,000 hogs, to say nothing of oats, rye and 
barley, and these immense products must be handled by 
somebody. To take them from the producer and put 
them inthe hands of the consumers requires a vast 
amount of money and an equally large amount of labor, 
and were there no organizations or special means to fa- 
cilitate this transfer enormous quantities of stuff would 
inevitably be wasted before they could be marketed. In 
this way Boards of Trade all over the country are of 
great benefit to producers and consumers alike, as they 
fix a price for the stuff and carry large quantities of it 
until it is wanted for use. In fact, the modern system 
of commercial exchanges could hardly dispense with 
these agencies, and as long as the present agricultural 
products of the country continue to be grown, so long will 
there be a class of men who will organize and work to- 
gether in buying and selling them. 

Hence it would be an altogetherrash and hasty conclu- 
sion to say that this notable institution of Chicago isan un- 
mixed evil so far as its influence upon the welfare of the 
city and country is concerned. Certain branches of the 
business could undoubtedly be lopped off with advantage 
to all parties, but these features are of the nature of excres- 
cences or fungus growths rather than inherent and or- 
ganic parts of its body. The enterprise, ambition, and 
go-ahead power of speculators are proverbial, and if our 
Board of Trade should ever collapse or be obliterated 
(which is hardly a possibility), it would leave a large 
vacancy in our commercial life, and be justly regarded 
as an undoubted calamity. It is felt, however, by its 
best friends and warmest supporters that something 
ought to be done to check the growing manipulation of 
prices for sinister and speculative ends, but just how to 
accomplish this result is at present an unsolved problem. 
It may be that the evilin question will in time correct 
itself by bringing about a loss of legitimate business to 
the institution, and, in fact, such a loss is already quite 
severely felt. Of course, no public institution depend- 
ent upon the patronage of the public for its support and 


prosperity can afford to carry on its business so as to 
mislead and disappoint and financially injure all outside 
parties who come toit for the purpose of buying and 
selling its stable commodities. Right here is the weak- 
est and worst part in this institution. The increase and 
growth of this method of dealing with each other and 
with outside patrons has brought down upon the institu- 
tion itself more curses, and stirred up more hostile feel- 
ings against it among the general public, than all other 
causes and occurrences combined. 

But with all its faults and excellencies Chicago’s Board 
of Trade is heretostay. Itis,and always will be, one 
of our most noted and most notable institutions. Its 
palatial mart is an architectural ornament of which every 
citizen is proud, and its business might be equally a mat- 
ter of congratulation and satisfaction to one and all if 
the purely speculative part of itcould be kept within the 
bounds of strict honor and just, upright dealing. 


Grain men, and all interested, are invited to make contributions 
to this page. The publishers do not indorge or hold themselves re- 
sponsible for the sentiments eareeaet. ] 


CHICAGO GRADES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I notice 
every Once in a while that country shippers write to com 
plain of the injustice of Chicago grades, especially of 
corn. It is asserted that the grading is too severe at this 
point, and that the cases of injustice that are constantly 
occurring operate to divert the trade from Chicago. 

Now without a doubt there are instances where grain 
has been graded down; and there may be cases of down- 
right injustice; but it must be remembered that inspect- 
ors are not infallible. This is shown from the fact that 
in nearly 50 per cent. of the appeals the grain has re- 
ceived a higher grade. The inspectors have no interest 
in lowering the grade of grain. Then again, Jet it be re- 
membered that a lax method of grading would in the 
end result in low prices. A reasonably rigid inspection 
is the only guarantee that buyers and sellers can have; 
and Chicago inspection isnot more rigid than sound, 
commercial policy dictates. 

Yours truly, 


RECEIVER. 


FLAX GROWING. 

Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—The 
growing of flax is sure to become a staple industry in 
the Northwest, and even now flax is taking the place of 
wheat in some localities. It has been asserted that flax 
is a very exhaustive crop, and this has doubtless deterred 
many farmers from its cultivation. The fact is that flax 
is n0 more exhausting than the cereals. Besides, flax 
takes from the soils the very matter with which so much 
of our Western land is overcharged—the alkalies. An 
acre of flax will take from the soil about fifty pounds of 
alkaloid and half that amount of phosphoric acid; but 
this can nearly all be returned to the soil if the-straw be 
used as a fertilizer. I am convinced that when our 
farmers understand this matter more thoroughly the cul- 
tivation of flax will become more general. 


Yours, W. H. Scorr. 
Fargo, Dak. 


ELEVATOR CHARGES IN CHICAGO. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—It has 
been stated in your columns and in other Chicago papers 
that the Chicago elevators were driving grain away from 
Chicago by their high rates of storage and transfer. Possi- 
bly a low rate for a short storage term and transfer might 
be well, but it must be remembered that Eastern roads 
have been charging only a nominal sum for transfer 
(sixty cents a car) in order to secure the business. Of 
course the elevators cannot compete with any such 
charges as that; and that is why so much grain goes 
around Chicago; not because the elevator charges are 
extortionate, but because the roads transfer the grain at 
a purely nominal figure in order to get the carrying busi- 
ness. 

Yours truly, B. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
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Bill of Ladine LBiipmaties ess Liability for 
Delay. 


A bill of lading had the stipulation that “the carrier 
shall not be liable for loss or damage of any kind occa. 
sioned by delays from any cause,” and in a suit for dam- 
ages for the failure to deliver a shipment of cotton in 
due time the defense was set up that the bill of lading 
absolved the carrier from any responsibility for the de- 

lay. The plaintiff recovered, and the defendant appealed 
the case (Berje vs. Texas & Pacific Railroad Co.) to the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, where the judgment was 
affirmed. Judge Manning, in the opinion, said: “1. 
The clause stipulating for non-liability from loss from 
delays from any cause has uniformly been held to be 
unreasonable, and the insertion of it in a bill of lading 
will not relieve the carrier from liability for losses occa- 
sioned by negligence. 2. The breach of the contract in 
this case was active; a negligent delay in delivering the 
cotton, or a defective execution of the contract to carry 
it, put the defendant thoroughly in default, and he must 
respond in damages. 3. As todamages: First, there is 
the loss in replacing the undelivered cotton by buying 
other cotton in the market at the advance price. The 
plaintiff had the right to expect the cotton at or near a 
fixed time. His contracts with others were made on that 
expectation, and when he was disappointed he had to go 
on the market and buy to replace that which the defend- 
ant had contracted to deliver. This item is not for pros- 
pective but for actual loss; not for the loss of profits, but 
for an outlay of money. The whole theory of damages is 
based on indemnity, and the indemnity here asked is of 
money expended in buying cotton which the plaintiff 
would not have had to buy if the defendant had delivered 
the cotton in reasonable time. Second, then there is the 
item of extra expenses incurred in reweighing and re- 
classing the cotton, and for extra drayage, because it was 
received in small quantities or driblets; in other words, 
damages for negligent delivery. This, of course, must 
be allowed. And then, in the third place, is for the loss 
of the market on 317 bales, and the loss of, interest. 
These must be given; they have been fully proved. The 
judgment, clearly, must be affirmed. 


Bill of Lading—Shortage in Grain Cargo. 


District Court of the United States for the Bastern District of 
Michigan. F 
Robert Law vs. John EK. Botsford et al. 

1. A vessel discharges her whole duty to her cargo by delivering 
in | good order all that she has received. 

A custom to deduct from the freight earned the value of any 
de: ficienc y between the quantity delivere ed and that stated in the bill 
of lading, and that the carrier shall not be permitted to show that 
he delivered all he rec eived, is unreasonable and invalid. 

3. The master has no power to bind the vessel by an agreement 
in ‘the bill of lading that the same shall be conclusive as between 


the shippers and carrier as to the quantity of cargo to be delivered 
to the consignees. 
Brown, J. 


This is a libel en personam for freight. 
the case are substantially as follows: 

In November, 1884, the schooner Lizzie A. Law took 
on board at Port Huron a cargo of wheat for Buffalo,and 
received two bills of lading amounting to the sum of 
46,047 bushels. The second mate attended to the load- 
ing in of the wheat from the elevator at Port Huron, and 
with the weighman of the elevator tallied the separate 
bins as they went on board the schooners, and upon 
completing the lading the master received two bills of 
lading, signed by the defendants (but as to that no point 
is made), for thisamount. The bills of lading contained 
the following somewhat extraordinary stipulation; 

“Tt is agreed between the carriers, and shippers, and 
assigns, that in consideration especially of the freight 
hereon named, the said carriers, having supervised the 
weighinz of said cargo in board, hereby agree that this 
bill of lading shall be conclusive as between shippers 
and assigns, and carriers as to the quantity of cargo to be 
delivered to consignees at the port of destination (except 
when grain is heated or heats in transit), and that they 
will deliver the full quantity hereon named, or pay for 
any part of the cargo not delivered atthe current market 
price; the value hereof to be deducted from the freight 
money by consignees, if they shall so elect, and there- 
upon the carrier shall be subrogated to the shippers’ and 


The facts in 


owners’ rights of property and action therefor.” The 
address on the margin was as follows: “Order of J. E. 
& W. F. Botsford, New York. Notify David Dows & 
Co., care E. B. Wilbur & Co., Buffalo, for grey 
only, identity to be preserved.” 

The vessel proceeded to Buffalo with her cargo, where 
it was weighed out at the elevators, and, as is not un- 
usual, there was an apparent shortage of some 496 bush- 
els. The elevator at Buffalo, conforming to a usage 
which is said to be well known, and indeed universal, 
deducted the value of these 496 bushels from the freight 
and paid the residue tothe master of the vessel. This 
action is brought to recover the amount of this unpaid 
balance of freight. 

That the custom of deducting shortages in this way is, 
in the absence of any express stipulation, unreasonable 
and invalid, was settled by the Supreme Court of this 
state in the case of Strong vs. The Grand Trunk R. R. Co. 
(15 Mich. 206), in which the court held that the usage 
was an entirely one-sided one, and that the man could 
not thus act as judge and executioner in his own cause. 
It is a custom which has repeatedly held void by the 
courts, and one which has been submitted to by ship 
masters because the amount of the shortage is usually 
too small to justify the expense of litigation. At the 
same time there is no doubt that the vessel is bound to 
deliver all that she received, and that the fact that the 
cargo, when weighed out, does not tally as much as it 
did when it was weighed in, creates the presumption 
that some of it has been lost in transit, a nd throws upon 
the vessel the burden of showing that there has been no 
loss. Butif the intermediate consignee deducts from 
the freight the value of the short age, he does so at the 
peril of its being recovered back, if, in fact, there has 
been no loss in transit. In this case it appears very 
clearly, and that is one of the points in the case about 
which there is practically no dispute, that there was no 
loss in transit. The Lizzie A. Law delivered all she re- 
ceived. There was evidence tending to show that, at the 
Lime Kilns, a portion of the cargo was taken from one 
hatch and wheeled over to another hatch, merely as a 
shift, for the purpose of decreasing the draught of the 
vessel forward and increasing it aft—in other words, to 
trim the vessel so that she could get over the Lime Kilns. 
But there is no evidence that a bushel of the wheat was 
lost; indeed, the evidence is explicit that there was 
none. > 

It cannot be too well understood that a vessel has dis- 
charged her entire duty when she has delivered all she 
has received. This is not only the dictate of common 
sense, but is also the law as laid down in Shepherd vs. 
Naylor, 5 Gray 591, and Kelley vs. Bowker, 11 Gray 428. 
So that, while the fact that the vessel did not tally as 
much at Buffalo as at Port Huron, cast upon the master 
the burden of proving that she delivered all that she re- 
ceived, he fully satisfied this requirement, and hence, I 
think, is exonerated from liability in that particular. In 
this view it-is not necessary for me to solve the question, 
which inits nature is insoluble, viz., whether the cargo 
was correctly weighed at Port Huron or at Buffalo. It 
is impossible for us to tell at this time where the mis- 
take occurred. There was a mistake in measuring this 
cargo either in-board or out-board. If the mistake oc- 
curred at Buffalo, then the vessel is entitled to her freight 
upon the whole amount of the bill of lading. If the mis- 
take occurred at Port Huron she is entitled to her freight 
upon the Buffalo weight. As this is all that is claimed 
in this case, I am not obliged to determine whether the 
mistake was at one point or the other. 

That the defendants in this case, aside from the stipu- 
lation inthe bill of lading, are liable for the unpaid 
freight is beyond question. They were the consignors 
of the cargo, and the rule is well settled that the con- 
signors may be resorted to, notwithstanding the cargo 
has been delivered to the consignee. That the original 
contract of the vessel is with him, and that the master 
may waive his remedy against the consignee, and resort 
to the consignor, I believe is uniformly held by the 
authorities. But in this case the defendants were not 
only the consignors but they were also the consignees. 
The bill of lading is addre:sed to the order of J. E.& W. 
F. Botsford, New York, care of E. D. Wilbur & Co., 
Buffalo. The rule is also well settled that where the 
cargo is consigned to the care of another, that person is 
only the agent of the final consignee, who in this case is 
the consignor, so that whether the defendants be 
used as consignors or consignees, the action will lie 
against them. Hutchinson on Carriers, Sec. 450. 

It remains only to consider the effect of the stipulation 


in the bill of lading, that the amount stated in the bill 
shall be conclusive as between the shippers and carriers. 
This is certainly a very singular stipulation, and was de- 
signed undoubtedly to obviate the difficulties which are 
thrown in the way of deducting shortage, but we think 
the answer to it is not a difficult one. Itis well settled 
by the case of Grant vs. Norway, 10 C. B. 665,in England, 
and the schooner Freeman, 18 How. 182, in this country, 
that the master has no authority to sign a bill of lading 
for acargo not laden on board. Now, this is nothing 
more nor less than such a contract. It is an agreement 
that the amount named in the bill of lading shall be con- 
clusive upon the vessel, though never a bushel may have 
been laden on board. The master has no authority to ~ 
make a stipulation of that kind. It is possible that it 
would be binding between the consignor and the owner — 
of the vessel if he assented to it personally, but the 
power of the master to bind his ship is limited to con- 
tracts made in the usual and ordinary course of business, 
In the above case of the schooner Freeman, itis said by 
the Supreme Court that the master has no more an ap- 
parent unlimited authority to sign bills of lading than he 
has to sign bills of sale of the ship. See also Pollard vs. 
Vinton, 105 U.S. 7. His authority is to sign bills of ~ 
lading of the usual tenor and description, consisting of a 
receipt for the amount shipped, subject to explanation, 
and a contract to deliver in the usual form at the port of 
destination. Such a contract the master has undoubtedly 
the right to sign, but he has no right to sign that contract 
before the cargo is laden on board. In this case there is 
no question of bona fide indorsement, and I think it is 
very clear that the stipulation, while it may perhaps 
bind the master personally, is not obligatory upon the 
vessel. 

The libelant is entitled to a decree for the residue of 
his freight. 

Feb. 8, 1886. 


THE GRAIN CROPS. 


The March report of the Department of Agriculture 
on the consumption and distribution of the grain crops 
makes the proportion of corn still in the hands of farm- 
ers 40 per cent. of the last crop; one year ago the pro- 
portion of the crop on hand was 37.6per cent., two years 
ago 38 per cent. of the short crop of 1883. It amounts 
to 773,000,000 bushels, 98 more than last March, and 261 
more than in March, 1884. 

The proportion is lowest in the West, where heavy 
winter feeding is required, averaging 38 per cent. in 
twelve states. It is 45 per cent. in the South, where it 
is required for feed of plow teams in spring and early 
summer; and 40 in the Middle States. 

The proportion merchantable is 33.8 per cent., which 
is slightly above the average of a series of years. The 
value of the merchantable averages 35.9 cents per bush- 
el; of the unmerchantable 21.5 cents. This makes the 
average value of the stock on hand 33.3 cents, which is 
half a cent per bushel more than the December vaiue of 
the crop when the aggregate value was estimated at $35,- 
000,000. 

The stock of wheat in the hands of farmers is 30.1 
per cent. of the crop. It was 33.1 one year ago,-and 
28.4 two years ago. It amounts to 107,000,000 bushels 
against 169 last March, and 119 two years ago. It is only 
9,000,000 bushels more than in March, 1882, the shortest 
invisible supply of recent years. 

The visible and invisible supply, March 1, was, there- 
fore, 150,000,000 bushels against 212,000,000 last March 

The proportion of the crop estimated for consumption 
within the county where grown was 41.8 per cent. 

The average weight per bushel, as estimated, is 57 

ounds, against 83.3 for the previous crop, and 56.9 for 
that of 1884. 

The consumption for bread and other uses, the seed 
sown and approximately 35,000,000 bushels exported 
since the 1st of March, 1885, makes a distribution equal 
to the supply from March last. 


OvER 200,000 Howe Scales have been sold, and the de- 
mand is increasing continually. Borden, Selleck & Co. " 
agents, Chicago, III. 


The exports for February were: Flour, 573,135 
barrels; wheat, 5,058,107 bushels ; corn, 6,185,197 bushels; 
oats, 20,366 bushels; rye, 14,518 bushels; oatmeal, 1,864,- 
938 pounds. For the same time last year they were: 
Flour, 881,778 barrels; wheat, 5,269,722 bushels; corn, 
7,249,308 bushels; oats, 306,689 bushels; rye, ay 
bushels; oatmeal, 3,214,523 pounds. 
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A farmer near Groton, Dak , sowed and dragged in 
eight acres of wheat on Feb. 8. 


Chicago No. 3 corn grades No. 2 in Baltimore, and 
occasionally passes in New York. 

The stocks of wheat in country elevators in Dakota 
and Minnesota are estimated at 6,250,000 bushels. 


Andrew Holman, treasurer of Nelson county, Dak., 
speculated in wheat, and the county is out $11,000. 


A carload of oats weighing forty-six pounds to the 
measured bushel was recently received by a Chicago firm 
from Northern Dakota. 


Farmers in Lawrence county, Kan., have discovered 
that their stored wheat is spoiling, owing to the wet 
weather during harvest. 

A sample of winter wheat from Logan county, IIl., 
which was exhibited Feb. 25, on ’Change at Chicago, 
showed a vigorous growth. 

A proposal to establish state granaries in England, as 
a means of precaution against possib!e famine in time of 
war, is being seriously discussed. 

A cargo of California wheat sold the other day in 
Liverpool at 98 cents per bushel. This is the lowest 
price California wheat ever touched in the foreign 
market. 

We are not the only sufferers from a falling off of the 
wheat trade. The export of wheat from Australia to the 
United Kingdom during the month of January amounted 
to only 80,000 bushels, against 1,344,000 bushels during 
January, 1885. 

Inspector Burdick anticipates no detrimental results 
to the grain trade of Duluth from the building of the 
elevator at West Superior. He thinks that Hill is not 
putting it up for himself, but believes it will be used as 
a mixing house. 

The schooner Moonlight was chartered at Milwaukee, 
March 8, for 50,000 bushels of wheat to Buffalo on a 
through rate. She loaded March 9 at Smith’s elevator. 
This was the first grain charter made at that ee since 
early in December. 

The Agricultural Bureau gives the visible and invisi- 
ble stocks of wheat at 159,000,000 bushels, against 212,- 
000,000 bushels last year, a decrease of 53,000,000 
bushels of wheat from last year. Incorn, however, stocks 
are 98,000,000 bushels greater. 

Last year 126,637,481 bushels of flour and grain ar- 
rived in New York City from the West. The total ex- 
ports of breadstuffs from the entire country amounted 
to 193,749,351 bushels, so that much the greater part of 
the breadstuffs is exported from that city. 

The demand by interior millers for wheat already 
stored in the larger cities of the country is so much 
larzer than is usual at this time of the year as to justify 
the belief that stocks in first hands are worked down to 
a very low point over large areas of the wheat-growing 
belt. 

The available supply of wheat east of the Rockies 
and afloat on the ocean March 6 was 69,793,000 bushels, 
a decrease of 796,000 bushels from the previous week 
and 5,939,000 bushels from the same time last year. Sup- 
plies of corn were 17,200,000 bushels over the preced- 
ing week and 6,285,000 bushels over the same week last 
year. 

The exports of wheat for the eight months ending 
Feb. 28 were: Wheat 29,606,897 bushels, and flour 
5,117,160 barrels, against 67,767,683 bushels wheat and 
6,790,871 barrels flour for the same time last year. Ex- 
ports of corn for the eight months were 36,564,946 bush- 
els this year against 27,611,770 bushels the same time 
last year. 

In arough, general way it maybe stated that when 
corn sells at the seaboard at 50 cents a bushel the West- 
ern farmer gets one-half, or 25 cents on his share, and 
‘when wheat sells in New York at 95 cents a bushel the 
farmer gets about 70 cents. The Western farmer, there- 
fore, receives a much larger proportion of the price of 


his wheat, but a smaller proportion of the price of his 


corn than the Southern planter receives of the, price of 
his cotton. When corn sells'for 25 cents a bushel on the 
farm or at the nearest town, the farmer gets only about 
$7.50 per acre for raising it, and when wheat sells for 70 
cents a bushel in the country, the farmer gets only about- 
$9.10 per acre (thirteen bushels per acre) for raising it. — 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Dr. H. H. Behr, of San Francisco, Cal., has called at. 
tention to the ravages of the weevil in the warehouses of 
that city. A small quantity of wheat taken from one of 
the warehouses contained hundreds of the insect. The 
worms Can easily be separated from the wheat infected 
by running it over a slanting floor with a strong draught 
in the opposite direction. 

A peculiar grain, taken from the crop of a wild goose 
—all peculiar grains are thus first discovered—has been 
sown by a farmer in the Saginaw Valley, who has raised 
five bushels. Itis said to be unlike any other cereal 
known. A sample has been sent to Washington. Here 
is a chance for a speculation, to which the attention of 
Bohemian oat men is invited. 


The farmers’ deliveries of home-grown wheat in the 
United Kingdom from Jan. 1 to March 1 are estimated 
to have been about 12,480,000 bushels. The imports of 
wheat and flour were equivalent to about 17,060,000 
bushels. The consumption during the same period is 
estimated at about 36,000,000 bushels, consequently there 
must have been a reduction in the visible supply of some 
8,540,000 bushels from Jan. 1 to March 1. 


Says a New York paper: The condition of foreign 
trade naturally attracts much attention at this time, the 
more because of the critical position of national finances 
with respect to the coinage. The steamer Schiedam left 
this port on the 18th ult. with 14,518 bushels of rye for 
Rotterdam. This was the first shipment from the United 
States since Oct. 23, 1885, when the Donau went to Bre- 
men with 1,169 bushels, making the total since Sept. 1, 
1885, only 61,981 bushels, against 1,998,097 bushels for 
the same period the year previous. The official state- 
ment for January shows that in the value of rye exported 
the decrease for seven months was $1,596,232, and in 
quantity the falling off was 2,371,730 bushels. 

Bradstreet’s gives the Russian crop of 1885 at 220,800,- 
000 bushels, against 294,890,000 bushels in 1884 and 230,- 
730,000 in 1883. The home consumption of wheat 
ranges from 150,000,090 to 200,000,000 bushels, according 
to the crop of rye, which is the principal article of food 


-| of the paasantry. The rye crop of 1883 was 556,200,000 


bushels, and did not equal home requirements. Russia’s 
exports of wheat for nine months ending Oct. 1, 1885, 
were 66,918,000 bushels, against 68,220,000 bushels for 
twelve months in 1884 and 84,396,000 bushels in 1883. 
Last year Russian wheat was selling at 74 cents, and in 
1884 at 96 cents. Russia’s exports of flour in 1884 were 
910,000 hundred-weights, ‘against 793,000 hundred- 
weights in 1883, about one-half of which went to 
Turkey. 


A Minneapolis dispatch says: “A year ago millers 
held 4,000,000 bushels of wheat in country“elevators, but 
now only have 500,000. If this be true the actual amount 
of wheat in the Northwest is 2,500,000 bushels less than 
ayearago. With the mills running at an average ca- 
pacity, as at present, they will require 7,500,000 bushels 
in the twenty-one weeks till Aug. 1, or nearly 1,000,000 
more than is now in store in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
But there was received at Minneapolis alone from 
March 1 to Aug. 1 last year 10,000,000 bushels, and 1,- 
500,000 bushels were shipped. Should the receipts keep 
up as well this year there will be 8,500,000 bushels to 
add to the stocks already held. But it must be remem- 
bered that, as receipts have been so extraordinarily large 
during the past six weeks, they are likely to be much 
less during the months between now and harvest.” 


Mr. James H. Bailey, of Leading Creek, W. Va., 
thinks he has effectually solved the rat problem by the 
design of a granary building that will be entirely inac- 
cessible to rats. It is well known that a rat can not climb 
up a post that is cased with sheet metal. This invention 
comprises the use of a number of uprights extending 
above the ground and supporting the building at a height 
that when the rat jumps up he will not get there. But, 
says on, the rats will run up the steps leading to the 
door. That is exactly what they won’t do, for Mr. 
Bailey has provided means by which the steps, upon 
which access to the building is obtained, are hinged at 
the upper end, the lower end being connected with a 
rope that passes up over a pulley and is provided with a 


weight that counterbalances it, so that with one finger 
the steps can be drawn down or raised up and the rats 
are left out in the cold. 


The total number of acres in Minnesota planted to 
wheat in 1885 was 3,181,671, as against 3,109,874 in 1884. 
The corn acreage was 625,070 against 535,133 in 1884. 
The oat acreage was 1,095,002 in 1885; in 1884 it was 
1,082,638. The barley acreage was 293,607 in 1885 and 
285,252 in 1884. In 1885 there were 229,713 acres in 
flaxseed, and 126,845 in 1884. The average yield of 
wheat per acre—16.23 bushels—was the largest since 
1877. The average corn yield—31.32 bushels per acre— 
was the largest since 1880. 


There has been considerable talk of late about the 
large accumulation of storage on the wheat in the Chi- 
cago elevators. Some place it is as high as 50 cents per 
bushel. One of the largest elevator men in this city, 
speaking about it,said: “There are a few old receipts 
that have been lost or mislaid on which the storage is 
heavy, but the average is not over 15 cents per bushel.’”’ 
Those who suppose that the wheat for which those old 
receipts call is still here labor under a delusion; it was 
shipped out long ago. Should the wheat get out of 
condition in the summer the oldest receipts will be 
posted first.” 


OUR DULUTH LETTER. 


We have had a very quiet wheat market the past 
month. No new features have developed themselves. 
The fluctuations have been confined to 3 cents. Close 
to-day at 9214. 

Receipts have been very light, only about 225,000 
bushels, making the stock in store to-day 5,847,431 bush- 
els. 

Several firms have been shipping considerable low 
grade wheat from here to Chicago, and a great deal to 
interior milling points, also. 

Flour in store, 82,250 barrels; receipts for the month, 
5,700 barrels. 

In addition to the private warehouses that have re- 
cently been built for the storage of flour, the St. Paul 
& Duluth R. R. Co. are busy constructing another one, 
which, when completed, will give the company a storage 
capacity of 180,000 barrels. 

The Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad will also build 
some warehouses in the near future. The Produce Ex- 
change are agitating the question of establishing a uni- 
form system of grades for flour and conducting the trade 
upon the same principle as wheat. In order to do this 
they need the co-operation of the millers in Northwest 
Minnesota and Dakota. 

Letters from quite a number of these millers have been 
received, favoring the scheme. 

Considerable flour has and is now being received on 
consignment, but it has to be forwarded East and sold on 
its merits. 

A little corn hascome in during the past week. We 
now have in store about 25,000 bushels. 

President Fisher, of the St. Paul & Duluth Road,when 
on a visit here last week, remarked in a conversation 
with a prominent wheat dealer, that 3,000,000 bushels of 
corn would have found a market at Duluth in 1885 if the 
elevator men of the city had been prepared to handle it. 
By next crop we shall have ample facilities for taking 
care of allthe corn (or any other commodity) that will or 
ought to come to us. 

Arthur, Waters & Co. (large Buffalo grain dealers who 
have recently established a branch house here) bought 
on Friday last 100,000 bushels of corn. 

They intend to try and make this something of a 
coarse grain market. 

The contracts for the Manitoba Railroad Company’s 
elevator at West Superior have been awarded and work 
commenced. The combined capacity of the elevator and 
warehouse will be about 2,500,000 bushels. It is sup- 
posed that quite anumber of our grain merchants are 
interested in this enterprise; they think it will be bene- 
ficial to the trade, inasmuch as it will not be under the 
Minnesota state laws, and the inspection controlled by 
the Board of Trade. The North Dakota Elevator Com- 
pany has consolidated with the Sawyer system, with A.J. 
Sawyer as President and A. G. Chambers as general 
manager. The company have determined to build a 
dozen more elevators along the line of the Manitoba 
Railway. PROBUs, 

Duluth, March 8, 1886. 
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CHEAT. 


Cheat will make its appearance in many wheat fields 
after the present severe winter, and many will believe 
that the wheat has been changed into cheat, forgetting 
that nature is always true to herself, and that such a 
change is impossible. The cheat seed gets mixed with 
the wheat and is sown with it. The difference between 
the close, narrow spike of wheat and the loose, diffusely 
branched panicle of cheat, or chess, is very great, and a 
change of one of these to the other would be a great 
violation of the laws of nature, and without a parallel in 
either the vegetable or animal kingdoms. Specimens 
have several times been sent to the Department of Agri- 
culture, claiming to be wheat and cheat growing together 
on the same head, but on examination these proved to be 
merely a branch of cheat accidentally entangled in the 
spikelets of a wheat head. Specimens have also been 
sent claiming to be wheat and cheat growing on differ- 
ent stalks, but from the same root, yet a careful examina- 
tion showed that the roots of the two plants were closely 
intermingled without any structural connection. It 
always happens that during a severe winter a quantity 
of wheat is destroyed, chiefly in low places subject to 
alternate freezing and thawing, by which the roots are 
broken and exposed by the process of ‘‘heaving.” In 
such cases the cheat plants, being of a more hardy nat- 
ure, are uninjured, and having the ground now to them- 
selves, grow more vigorously, and “stool out’’ abundant- 
ly, so as to take full possession, and then we have a crop 
of cheat instead of wheat. 


YEARS OF PLENTY AND STATE 
GRANARIES. 


The present depression in the price of wheat is para- 
lyzing English agriculture, and spreading, slowly but 
surely, commericial and political alarm. With the 
question of the English farmer’s position we shall here 
have little to say, but the steady diminution in the acre- 
age sown with wheat each autumn is calculated to create 
a feeling of anxiety deep2ning into dismay. In the first 
place, it is at the root of nearly all the outcry for pro- 
tection, which we had at one time hoped to see die away, 
but which has now got hold of half the Chambers of 
Agriculture in the kingdom, and for all that sense or 
reason have hitherto had to say, is not losing ground. 
But in the second place, this gradual but unchecked 
abandonment of English wheat cultivation is developing, 
year by year, a small danger into a serious one. In fact, 
this danger has already attained to very considerable 
dimensions; andit grows yearly. What would happen 
to the corn markets in case of a war between England 
and any other great power? Sixteen million quarters 
out of twenty-four are imported from abroad, and the 
arrival of these sixteen millions might be placed in con- 
stant peril by a power witha fleet vastly smaller than 
our own. A sunken ship in the Suez Canal would send 
the price of Indian wheat up five shillings a quarter, 
while half a dozen Alabamas might paralyze the great 
Californian trade. At the present moment one and one- 
half million quarters of wheat are coming to us from 
vast distances, and on the due arrival of these quantities 
the present level of prices is based. A big war would 
at once send up prices ten, if not twenty, shillings per 
quarter on the question of freight and insurance alone, 
which if the enemy proved equal to doing any ser‘tous 
mischief, the rise in prices would almost inevitably be 
such as to cause the most terrible distress among the 
poor, no longer contemplating bread at ninepence or ten 
pence as a contingency, but assured in their own minds 
that they will always henceforth be able to procure it 
at half that price. Our’present enormous dependence 
on foreign wheat-producing states is deplored as a dan- 
ger by all the economists, nor can the historian be un- 
aware that a similar dependence added vastly to the dif- 
ficulties both of Athens andof Rome. But economists and 
historians alike put off the matter with the sad assur- 
ance that “‘it is inevitable.” We, the English people, 
are six-and-thirty millions, and we do not eat less than 
four-and-twenty million quarters of wheat every year. 
Can four-and-twenty millisn quarters of wheat be grown 
within our shores? Can we raise our wheat acreage to 
seven millions when it is now a bare two and a half? 
The thing is impossible, say our advisers, and it will not 
pay to give it further discussion. Yes; the thing zs im- 
possible. At present prices an increased wheat acreage 
is out of the question. The protectionist dreamers, who 
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would fain tax American and Russian wheat, must needs 
let Canadian and Indian come in free. Their “protect- 
ion” of the English farmer would be evanescent—the 
affair of afew years at best; the only interests which 
these schemes would permanently protect would ve 
those of our Colonial and Indian fellow-subjects. But 
while we concede this, nor expect to see a seven million 
wheat acreage in the United Kingdom, are we abso- 
lutely compelled to accept as inevitable all these ills and 
all these dangers which are admitted to flow from the 
smallness of wheat reserves within our four seas? And 
to this last question we answer fearlessly that we are not 
so compelled; that provision cam be made whereby these 
ills and dangers would be obviated altogether. The 


policy of Joseph may be deemed somewhat antiquated. 


by this go-ahead age, but the old things renew them 
selves in strange ways, and the wisdom that came to 
Joseph ina dream may come to us, haply, with our 
eyes open. We, too, have been having our “years of 
plenty.” Our receipts of wheat from all sources, during 
the past five years have been at the rate of 27,000,000 
quarters per annum. Wheat has been fed to stock; has 
been squandered almost as sugar and salt is squandered, 
for very cheapness. And thus far, the plenty continues 
still. The January average for English wheat was 29s. 
9d., and on the 20th of last month it was quoted at 29s. 
4d., the lowest price of the century. Foreign wheat com- 
petes at the same price; now, emphatically, is the time 
to buy wheat. 

And now therefore appears to be the time to ask, 
Why should not the government introduce state gran- 
aries, sufficient to assure the country one year’s wheat 
supply against any contingency? Such granaries might 
store either sixteen million or even twenty-four million 
quarters that is, of a year’s average imports, or of a 
year’s total wants. The latter quantity, supplementing 
present production, would “make assurance doubly 
sure,” but the former would be all that was absolutely 
necessary. From these granaries no wheat should be 
sold until the imperial average had reached a certain 
height, except indeed that the government officers might 
be authorized to make substitutions, selling out so many 
quarters of wheat and replacing them with an equal 
quantity of newer corn. This reserve would mean ab- 
solute security to the nation tn case of war; it would mean 
moderate instead of panic prices on the markets; and it 
would give England that which in every emergency has 
been her one want—time. In a protracted struggle, 
English farmers would then have an opportunity to pre- 
pare. Millions of acres of pasture could be broken to 
the plow, and a wealth of nitrogen, stored up in the 
soil, yield us splendid crops of wheat exactly when most 
needed. — 72 Miller, London, Hing. 


A REMEDY FOR SMUT. 


Smut in wheat having become a rapidly growing ca-— 
lamity in this country, which causes a loss of millions of 
dollars to the crop every year, the general freight de- 
partment of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad did a 
good thing in issuing a circular which contains a cheap 
and perfect remedy for the above evil. It has been 
tried in thousands of cases, and never failed when 
properly applied. The prescription for killing the smut 
in seed wheat is simply this: 

Dissolve one or two pounds (there is no Canger of get. 
ting the solution too strong) of blue vitriol to each gallon 
of water. You must judge as to how many gallons of 
this solution you will require for the amount of seed you 
intend to sow. Probably one gallon will wet four bush- 
els of seed. Put the seed wheat into coarse bags, about 
50 or 60 pounds to the bag; tie them at the top so that 
the wheat will lie loosely in them; immerse them in 
this pickle and let them lie for five or ten minutes, turn- 
ing the bags over a few times to be sure that the wheat 
has become thoroughly wet. Then lift them out and let 
the pickle drain back into the vessel that contains the 
solution. The wheat will very soon be in condition to 
sow. It does not require to be spread out to dry, as the 
wheat will absorb the moisture very quickly. 

This method isin general use in Europe with the best 
of results to the crop. In preparing wheat for seed itis 
also the practice of farmers in Europe to separate the 
small and imperfect grains from the largest and most 
perfect berries, and sow only the latter, resulting in a 
larger yield and better quality. Farmers in Illinois and 
Iowa have made experiments to the same effect, which 
resulted so satisfactorily that they have adopted the 
above practice in selecting their seed wheat. 


= NOTES FROM THE EXGHANGES 


SSI S—ENEI- SAGES} —<V. Gi CF-G—ES-—S 


Chief Grain Inspector R. H. Jenkins, of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, formerly of Chicago, has ten- 
dered his resignation to the committee on grain inspec- 
tion, which refused to accept the resignation. 2 


For the convenience of the operators on ’Change Col. 
E. P. Whitford, manager of the quotation department 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, has invented a mechan- 
ism, something like a clock, reg en, the leading op- 
tions so that they can be clearly seen from a great dis- 
tance. 


There isa movement on foot to abolish the illegitimate 
trade in “privileges” after closing hours on the Chicago 
Board of ‘Trade, as it is gradually strangling the life out 
of speculation. The only remedy thus far suggested is to 
amend the rules so asto make the traders subject to a 
heavy fine. 


Members of the Chicago Board of Trade are anxious 
to re establish an iron-clad commission rule. A petition 
was circulated to-day with a clause that provides for the 
expulsion of a member for doing business at less than 
theregular rates, and gives the member furnishing the 
proof $2,500 reward. 


In connection with the proposed sale of the Produce 
Exchange building at Toledo, Ohio, to a company, the 
rumor has been started that the grain trade is going to 
pieces there. Such a statement, says the secretary of the 
Exchange, is without the slighest foundation, as the trade 
there is as good, or better, than anywhere. 


The Merchants’ Exchange of Buffalo decided not to 
take up the proposition to build an elevator on the Lake 
Shore Road. A conference was heid between A. Mac- 
kay, general freight agent of the Michigan Central, and 
the grain dealers. The road has been making heavy 
charges for transferring grain, beside exacting charges 
for demurrage oncars held. The dealers instructed 
their correspondents to ship by other roads than the 
Michigan Central, which brought Mr. Mackay down to 
look into the matter. 


The suit of Edward 8. Jenison vs. the Chicago Board 
of Trade for $75,000 damages for violation of contract 
was on trial lately, when Jenison claimed to be the 
architect whose pluns and specifications for the new 
Board of Trade building had been accepted, and that an 
arrangemeat had been made that the architect whose 
plans were accepted should be the supervisor of their 
execution. In some manner other plans were subse. 
quently decided upon, yet many of Jenison’s ideas were 
adopted and used in constructingthe building. Counsel 
for the plaintiff asked that at least a remuneration for 
such of his plans as were accepted aud used be awarded. 
But the court decided adversely. 


M mbers of Boards of Trade and others manifest a 
great interest in the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Higgins & Gilbert, com- 
mission merchants of this city, vs. James McCrea, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for losses sustained in provision trades 
in 1883, before the McGeoch failure. The court reversed 
the decision of the United States Circuit Court, at Cleve- 
land, in favor of McCrea, and rendered a verdict for 
$31,000 in favor of Higgins & Gilbert. The vital part 
of the decision is that it sanctions the system of “ringing 
up” trades and substituting other parties to make settle- 
ments when necessary. Members of the Board have 
always claimed that the system was right, and the court’s 
decision elates them. ; 


Harlan H. Peck, a grain and commission merchant 
doing business in Chicago and Kansas City, has filed a 
bill of injuaction in the Circuit Court at Chicago against 
the Chicago Board of Trade and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, to restrain the defendants from 
discriminating against him by cutting off, diverting, 
withholding, or in any other way interfering with the 
supply of market information from any of his places of 
business for the only reason that he refuses to take out a 
membership in the Board. Itis alleged by complainant 
that the Board of Trade and the telegraph company have 
entered into collusion for the purpose of cutting off all 
market reports which have heretofore been disseminated 
by means of “tickers,” thus discriminating against deal- 
ers and brokers who shall refuse to pay a large sum for 
a membership in the Board. 


The annual report of the Detroit (Mich.) Board of 
Trade, which was presented to the Board by Secretary — 
Lane on March 10, makes a pretty good showing in re- 
gard to the business transacted during the year. 
receipts of wheat during the seven months ended Feb. 
28, 1886, amounted to 7,070,842 bushels, against 4,191,805 _ 
bushels during the same périod of 1883-84. The re- 
ceipts of corn for the last four months of the year ended 
Feb. 28 were about 2,000,000 bushels, against 1,192,000 
bushels a year ago and 1,056,341 bushels two years since. 
Of oats, 863,671 bushels have arrived from Aug, 1, 1885, 
to Feb. 28, 1886, against 824,660 bushels for the same 
period a year ago. 
has chiefly been aided by the Wabash Road, which, 
though opened only four years ago, this year shipped 
into Detroit 2,250,000 bushels of wheat, 2,707,000 bushels 


of corn, and 620,000 bushels of oats. Among the more © 
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important subjects brought before the board of directors 
for consideration was the matter of the discriminating 
and unreasonable charges made by the Michigan Central 
for switching to and from its elevators cars bound for 
Grand Trunk lines.. The President of the Board for the 
ensuing year is Mr. Lichtenberg, Mr. Lasier retiring 
from the Office. 


The committee of the Chicago Board of Trade to 
whom the statements of the Board of Real Estate Man- 
agers and the Real Estate Committee for last year were 
referred has prepared its report, recommending for ap- 
proval the final accounts of the Real Estate Managers 
and the adoption of the reports. The original estimate 
of the total cost of erecting the Board of Trade building 
was only $500,000, from which it was expected to derive 
a net income of $40,000, or an 8 per cent. annual divi- 
dend. After a large sum of money had been expended, 
it was stated at the annual meeting of the association, 
held Jan. 15, 1883, that “under the present plans for the 
new building and estimates of cost a larger expenditure 
would be necesrary; but that the managers felt confident 
that the whole cost of the building would not exceed 
$1,300,000.” However, the final reports showed a total 
cost of about $1,725,000, and while the committee rec- 
ommends the adoption of the reports, “because the ex- 
penditures in 1885 were for the most part necessary for 
the completion of the building,’ it censures the Board 
of Real Eastate Managers for failing to obtain correct 
estimates of thecost of building at the very outset. Be- 
sides, the Real Estate Managers should have submitted 
printed reports to the members of the association a few 
days before each annval meeting, whereby they would 
have been given an opportunity to examine them care- 
fully before the meetings, and call for changes in the 
plans in the interest of economy. ; 


STOCKS OF WHEAT AND CORN. 


[From the Cincinnati Price Current of March 11.] 


In pursuance of previous custom, the Czncinrati Price 
 Gurrent has made a special investigation through its 
‘large list of correspondents in regard to stocks of wheat 
ai corn remaining unmarketed on March 1, on farms 
and in mil's and local warehouses, in the Western 
states, the result of which is herewith submitted, with 

incidental information which may be of interest in this 
- connection. : 

In a preliminary way, we will submit a statement 
compiled from Department of Agriculture reports show- 
_ ing the annual production of wheat in the several states 

‘covered by our special inquiries, for a period of six 
“years, with aggregates, as follows, in bushels: 


1885. 1884. 1883. 
....| 20,593,000] 41,186,060} 25,884,000 
26,659,000]  337745,000| 28,447’800 
10,683,000} 82,374,000} 22,150,000 
11,275,000} 27,500,000} 23,819,300 
11,197,000] 34°990,000] 26,851,100 
31,261,000] 29,772,000} 25,011000 
3,759,000] 13,425,000] 9.612.600 
Ca tom) me 
BS ehacetcs 1285, 5307,000 3,773,200 
30,332,000) 31,270,000] 27,518,800 
197828,006} 28,325,000} 277481300 
is 277912}000| 22,330,000] 16,128,000 
WR. r... 15,665,000] 20,083,000] 19,604,900 
ee 247,271,000] 365,627,000) 293,690,800 
" Other States and Territories..| 109,841,000) 147,136,900) 126,463,700 
“Total crops..................,| 397,112,000] 512,763,900) 420,154,500 
1382. 1881. 1880. 
or Gu 43,453,600} 38,520,000] 49,790,475 
pee... 45,461,800] 31,353,010] 49,766,758 
aia 27'338,600] 20;399,000 29° 563" 34 
Brpeiae lice islstelae v's <= 7,938, 399, 9,563, 12 
31,248,000] 19,909;000| 20,336 000 
ae 82,315,400) | 21,220,000) $3,155,865 
325) ,625,0 10,564,932 
abe 9,971,200] 6,408,000] 7,538,400 
33,030,500} 35,952,000] 40,395,000 
25,487,200] 18,248,000) 38,178,205 
18,200,000) 13,840,000) 12'922,677 
11,460,000] 7, 0 500,000 
237145,400| 17,987,000] 16,654,735 
one 370,964,600] 266,343,000) 369,324,938 
States and Territor‘es..) 133,220,870) 113,937,090} 129,214,930 
CTOPS,....--.....--+...-| 504,185,470] 380,280,090] 4983549868 


The thirteenstates mentioned (Dakota inclusive) repre 
ited 6914 per cent. of the entire crop in 1885, 7114 per 
in 1884, 70 per cent. in 1883, 7314 per cent. in 1882, 
sr cent. in 1881, and 74 per cent. in 1880. 

Our returns in regard to stocks of wheat held on March 
yy farmers and millers, and in local warehouses, ex- 
ve of what is currently reported as “visible supply,” 
icating the proportion of the last crop thus un- 
wketed, show the following averages and results, by 


Percentage | Stocks. 
28 5,800,000 
26 6,900,000 
7 2,900,000 
eke ete tas 22 2,500,000 
ERROR ane tn.c'e piptcidielsis aleial~2\e's.o,0\0 25 | 2,800,000 
~ | 11,500,000 
15 | 600,000 
15 | 500,000 
39 13,400,000 
30 9,100,000 
40 7,900,000 
26 7,200,000 
38 5,900,000 
31 | _77,000,000 


se states held a total of 115,000,000 bushels a year 


ago, according to our similar investigations—the present 
showing indicating a decrease of 38,000,000 bushels. 

In regard to other portious of the country. -We sub- 
mit the following approximations of stocks, with the 
production in 1885, in bushels: 


Per- 
Crop, 1885. |centage| Stocks. 
Southern States (except two) Kaisa 23,000 20 4,900,000 
Middle and Northeastern States..| 27,420,000 25 6,800,000 
Pacific States and Territories..... 177,000 45 22,100,000 
Other Territories................. 8,921,000 25 2,200,000 | 
109,841,000 33 36,000,090 


Stocks a year ago in the states and territories embraced 
in the above exhibit were 47,000,000 bushels, according 
to our estimates then made—indicating a decrease this 
season of 11,000,000 bushels. 

The aggregate production of wheat in 1885, and stocks 


unmarketed on March 1, 1886, in the divisions of the’ 


country above indicated, are shown in the following, in 
bushels: 


Farmers’ Stock 
March 1, 1886. 


7,000,000 
36,000,000 


Production, 
1885. 
247,271,000 
109,841,000 


357,112,000 113,000,000 


This exhibit implies that the present stocks of wheat 
in the country, exclusive of the reported visible supply, 
are equal to about 31°¢ per cent. of the last crop—which 
compares with an equal percentage a year ago of the 
larger production in 1884. 

The following table shows the total qf farmers’ stocks 
of wheat on March 1, 1886, according to investigations 
of the Cincinnati Price Current, with the reported visi- 
ble supply, and aggregate, compared with the farmers’ 
stocks on March 1 of previous years, according to De- 
partment of Agriculture reports, and visible supply at 
corresponding dates, with aggregates, in bushels: 


Farmers’ Visible /Aggregate. 
Stock, Supply. 

113,000,000} 52,000,000) 165,000,000 
169,000,000} 43,000,000) 212,000,000 
119,000,000} 31,000,000} 150,000 000 
143,000,000) 23,000,000) 166,000,000 
98,000,000! 17,000,000| 115,000,000 
145,000,000} 26,000,000! 171 000,000 


This showing of estimated stocks of wheat in the 
country, 165,000,000 bushels, including visible supply, is 
47,000,000 bushels less than a year ago, and equal to an 
average for the five years previously, including the large 
supply a year ago. 

The quantity of wheat on passage to Europe compares 
with previous years as follows: 


Bushels., 
SSG cacercetesatd nates sacs MisietelsIsicteletostaicictersie's! siete’ enter ese -.. 18,440,000 
UO utes cece a sexe eae ond as sinine hides vabuee ea Dates 25,320,000 
[ORAM Re Wad DN Sarg RS ee Pe oe Er LURE Bak ae 18 880,000 
DBGD ae tataicta Sisicy wctinisiaig sls'sihs octal weim'elw's'eieiaie’s Miate Bateia minjeteooinintein 21,400,000 
BEGAT Seeet eeet ence ceaiaaucdhe descr deceaechpcauvcoerees 30,550,000 
TRSLeos REIN RAB REC Sh Lr Atiie Me CoAMAl Eatin sealcdee 22,600,000 


It may be interesting to make a comparison of these 
results with the exhibits which have been previously of- 
fered by the Price Current as to available stocks of 
wheat and flour in the country, based on data of produc. 
tion, exports and estimated domestic consumption. We 
have given 224,000,000 bushels as the available supply on 
Jan, 1 (in excess of estimated unavailable reserves, cor- 
responding with the situation of low supplies July 1, 
1882), after deducting for spring seeding requirements, 
this quantity including flour. To bring the statement 
down to March 1, there should be deducted for domestic 
consumption for two months, 46,000,000 bushels, and for 
exports, say 13,000,000 bushels,making 59,000,000 bushels, 
which gives 165,000,000 bushels as the result for March 
1. This quantity exactly corresponds with the present 
exhibit as to stocks of wheat only, the latter embracing 
all wheat, exclusive of flour, the other including flour, 
but being a quantity in excess of estimated “unavaila- 
ble” stocks. Whatever variation there may be, there- 
fore, in the two exhibits, is the difference there may be 


-| inthe quantity of wheat in the form of flour, and wheat 


in transit, in the country, against the estimated quantity 
represented as unavailable reserves. This difference can 
not be great, so the two exhibits practically approximate 
each other closely. If the flour in the entire country be 
reckoned as equivalent to 35,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
and no allowance be made for wheat in transit, the com- 
parison would be as follows: 


Farmers Stocks. senesced cers cie'elos ciesiaec'siemieclacisele ss na errnd 113,000,000 
Visible supply........ Pe cureen Geta tite wines (eae emuee tenes + 52,000,000 
HIGUT;- AS" WHER: crmteantar beretece binsn visiesictae cus eminence gee ¢ 35,090,000 

Potalecnnhete ctr see ee +++. 200,000,000 


Against the estimate based on reported production, ex- 
ports and domestic consumption, as follows: 


Wheat and flour, available stocks................ cece ceees 165,000,000 
Estimated unavailable reserves... .......... eee. ee cece es 50,000,000 
Total wey ees eee ve en ey oe 0» 215,000,000 


The domestic requirements of wheat and flour from 
March 1 to July 1, four months, will be about 94,000,000 
bushels—against which the supply indicated by the esti- 
mated stocks of wheat, with the ‘visible supply 
and estimated supply of flour, making 200,000,000 
bushels, after deducting 50.000,000 bushels as “unavaila- 
ble,” leaves 150,000,000 to meet these requirements and 
the export movement—which implies that stocks will be 
well reduced by the next harvest, but not to so low a 
point as in 1882. If the exports should be 26,000,000 
bushels for the coming four months, the total distribu- 


tion would be 120,000,000 bushels, leaving 30,000,000 
bushels as an amount for reserves in excess of the 1882 
point. 

Another view of the case may be taken. The indica- 
tions herein submitted are that total stocks are about 50,- 
000,000 bushels less than a year ago, for the entire 
country. Last year the exports for the four months to 
July 1 were 31,000,000 bushels. If the exports should 
not exceed last year (and they are not likely to), with 
domestic consumption practically the same, the situa- 
tion indicated for July 1 will be simply that of 50,000,- 
000 bushels less than at corresponding time last year, 
when the supply was undoubtedly 95,000,000 bushels 
greater than at corresponding time in 1882. The situa- 
tion justities the belief that stocks of wheat and flour in 
the country on July 1, 1886, will be but little if any 
smaller than at corresponding time in 1884. 


STOCKS OF CORN. 


Our inquiries in regard to stocks of corn remaining 
unmarketed and unconsumed on March 1 cover twelve 
states, the production in which in 1885 represented near- 
ly 77 per cent. of the entire crop of the country. The 
following table, representing millions of bushels, shows 
the production in these twelve states during the past 
seven years, according to reports of the Department of 
Agriculture, and census report for 1879: 


) 


Millions of Bushels. 

11885 1884 So tein SS a 1879 

OB Wc deus icgoo pp socasubeaappabec 112) 85] 74} 93] 80} 120) 112 
Indiana........ | 132) 105} 96) 108) 80) 99) 115 
Ilinois...... - | 269) 244} 204) 182) 177} 240) 326 
WOW teeter ieesteceines spiel an viviney « 242! 253] 170) 176) 173) 260) 275 
MISSOULIS ciel cacy actaieisslsasm cla'eiveee 197) 198} 162) 170) 93) 160) 203 
KARGASE Riese sane aetacleeisisin(v sicirs 158| 168} 173] 144/76) 106] 106 
TWD TASES cae So tiants trex sfosle eicinw cleus de 129) 122] 101) 82) 59} 69) 65 
Minnesota... .,.... .-. 18} 24] 15} 21; 16; 16) 15 
Wisconsin.. 33} 26) 23] 32/29) 34) 84 
Michigan. 31} 26) 21} 29) 26) 85) 382 
Kentucky 90) 72) 78) 76) 52) 86) 73 
Tennessee.... 76) 66) 64) 75) 36 2; 63 
Twelve Western States......,..../1487/1889/1181/1188| 896)/1278)1419 
Twelve Southern States............ 334] 296] 284) 835) 218) 319) 235 
Four Middle States..........eessee. 84) 81) 69) 79) 65) 104) 37 
Six New England States........... Oh) Seep Si. The Bh Ss 
Other States and Territories........ | 22} 21) 9 9) 9 68} «CB 
Four divisions........0ses.see0ee. | 449) 406| 370) 429) 299| 439) 335 
Motalcrbps sate decte seaeeeee 1936 1795 1551|1617/1195!1717|1754 

| 

Acres, millions. ........ ...++...../73.1/69, 7/68 .3/65.7/64.2 62.3/62.4 
Average yield per acre.... ...-..... 26.5 (25 .7/22.7)24. 6) 18.6[27.5/ 28.1 


The proportion of the last corn crop remaining un- 
marketed on March 1, according to our special investi- 
gations in the states mentioned, and estimates for other 
portions of the country, is shown in the following: 


Percentage.| Stocks, 

OBLO RARER ee eae wa cc ocnesenediweuce'ss 44 49,800,000 
ERGY an Bietac praca aaeicisnaaes cece sleisppivinietewicin’ 43 56,800,000 
Ellin olpi-cacienec ce eascetleciin vc eoumeaesteneele.s | 46 | 128,700,000 
LOW Aieenteeanitecetesiteie iilevidentcec Ure aelcetest 42 | 101,700,000 
Missouri........ a Sid ctalwee seeateals Gkentece es | 36 71,000,000 
TC ATR rcis bcieletonas cc: scideine dai vik veyse emcee oie 45 | 71,100,000 
Nebraska.......- .. 8 SCO RR NIE WACA COR AGH 62 | 80,000,000 
Minnesota é 5,400 000 
Wisconsin, 10,900,000 
Michigan... 12,400,000 
Kentucky .. | 22,400,000 
Tennessee. | 40,300,000 

Twelve States | 655,000,000 
Other States and Territories...... | 157,000,000 

OLAIEE eee bate Ao R eo aecici oes ek: 812,000.000 


Our similar exhibit a year ago showed 556,000,000 
bushels for the twelve states, and 698,000,000 bushels for 
the entire country—the latter comparing with 675,000,- 
000 as the estimate of the Department of Agriculture, 
for similar stocks on March 1; 512,000,000 in 1884, and 
587,000,000 in 1883. Compared with the Price Current's 
figures last year, there is a gain of 99,000,000 bushels in 
the twelve states, 15,000,000 bushels in other portions of 
the country, or 114,000,000 bushels for the entire country. 

While the quantity of corn is evidently larger than 
usual, for late years, much of the supply is poor in qual- 
ity. 

About 6 per cent. of the annual production of corn is 
disposed of by exports and by manufacture of liquor, 
94 per cent. consumed for food purposes, feeding to ani- 
mals, seeding, etc. 


IT ALTERED THE CASE. 


Minister (to deacon of the church)—“I want to refer to 
a matter, my dear deacon, that has been preying on my 
mind for some time. I am sure you will overlook any 
apparent meddling in your affairs, knowing that I only 
speak for your own good.” 

Deacon (cordially)—“Certainly, my dear sir, speak 
your mind freely.” 

Minister—‘“I understand you have been speculating a 
good deal of late. Now, aside from the danger of such 
a business and the consequent misery it may entail upon 
your family, do you consider it just the proper thing for 
a deacon of the—” 

Deacon—“Yes. I admit that I have speculated some. 
I cleared $5,000 only yesterday on a wheat transac- 
tion.” 

Minister (astounded)—‘‘No, is that so? 
worth to-day ?” 


What’s wheat 


There are 14,856,669 bushels of wheat stored in the 
Chicago elevators. 
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Scotland, Dak., is to have an oil mill. 

A farmers’ elevator will be built at Ardoch, Dak. 

Dundee, Mich., is anxious to get a grain elevator. 

A farmers’ elevator will be built at Litchfield, Minn. 

Elk Point, Dak., has 60,000 bushels of corn in cribs. 

William Walker has sold his elevator at Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Barrie, Ont,, Canada, will soon have a new grain ele- 
vator. - 

W. N. Thorne has sold out his grain business at Den- 
nis, Kan. 

Templeton & Sheridan, grain dealers, Packwood, Iowa, 
have dissolved. 

J. W. Boyle & Co., grain dealers, of Cleburne, Tex., 
have dissolved. 

Work has been begun on the new Manitoba elevator 
at Duluth, Minn. 

Bullard & Adkisson contemplate erecting an elevator 
at Waxahochie, Tex. 

Pearce’s elevator at Topeka, IIl., is about ready for the 
handling of grain. 

Lewis Van Ness & Co., grain dealers of Mendon, Mich., 
have failed for $72,000. 

Jacobs & Brower are about building a 15,000-bushel 
elevator at San Jose, Ill 

A representative of a Chicago bucket-shop has been 
arrested for stealing $200 in Indiana. 

Girton & Co., proprietors of the elevator at Shelby 
ville, Ind., have dissolved. 

Bryant & McCampbell, grain commission merchants, 
of this city, have dissolved. 

Wheat has been coming in rapidly at Owatonna 
Minn., for some time past. 

Campbell & Bros.,of Charleston, Tenn., paid out $30,- 
000 for grain in thirty days. 

Fred. Aberle, of Alexandria, Minn., has purchased the 
brewery at Wahpeton, Dak. ‘ 

The brewery at Waseca, Minn., has been purchased by 
Wm. Kleeman, of Janesville. 

Davis & Brumbrock, proprietors of the elevator at 
Beatrice, Neb., have dissolved. 

The new Farmers’ elevator at Park River, Dak., is to 
have a capacity cf 60,000 bushels. 

Gaines & Harber, commission men of Bloomington, 
Ill., have failed, with $2,000 liabilities. 

Geo. Cooper’s warehouse, at Irving, Ore., has burned, 
with 7,000 bushels of wheat. Loss, $10,000. 

Two elevators of 1,700,000 bushels’ capacity each will 
be built at West Superior, Minn., this season. 

The exports of wheat from all the California ports 
from Feb. 1 to Feb. 17 were 3,600,000 bushels. 

Schwerzgen, Kahle & Co., grain commission mer- 
chants, of this city, have dissolved partnership. 

M. Warner, Algona, Iowa, has purchased of Geo. L. 
Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa, an engine and boiler. 

Gilchrist, Thomson & Co. succeed Gilchrist, Patterson 
& Co., grain and lumber dealers, at Earlham, Iowa. 

The Polar Star Mill Co.,of Fairbault, Minn., will build 
a 50,000-bushel elevator near their mill in the spring. 

A grain elevator at Ridgeway, Mich., is being talked 
of. Plans and specifications have already been submit- 
ted. 

The farmers of two or three counties around Planking- 
ton, Dak., arearrranging to build an elevator at that 
point. 

E. A. Brown, of Ash Creek, Minn., has purchased the 
grain and feed business of Roderick & Carpenter at that 
place. E 

Being dissatisfied with the grain market, the farmers 
of Madelia, Minn., are about organizing a Farmers’ Al- 
liance. 

The grain men of Sutherland, Iowa, during the six 
months ended Feb. 15, 1886, shipped 457 cars of stock 
and grain. 

The mills and elevators at Hastings, Minn., receive 
about ten carloads of wheat daily from points on the H. 
& D. Road. 

E. Kent & Co., of Clinton, have disposed of their in- 
terest in the grain business at Wapella, I1l., to J. Butter- 
worth & Co. 

J. L. Patton, Kellogg, Iowa, has added a six-inch con- 
veyor to his elevator, furnished by Geo. L. Jarrett, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

J. A. McLennan, contractor of the West Superior, Wis., 
elevator, is now on the ground, andpushing the work as 
fast as possible. 

Leading business men of Hastings, Minn., contemplate 
the organization of a wheat buying syndicate for the 
purpose of making the prices agree as near as possible 


with those in larger markets. In connection with this 
project the organization of a Board of Trade is being 
talked of. 

The railway elevator which was burned lately at Grand 
Haven, Mich , will not be rebuilt, as it is not needed frem 
lack of business. 

-The Northern Pacific Elevator Company will build 
several new elevators along the line of its road in Mon- 
tana this season. 

The Manitoba Railroad will build two elevators at 
Superior, Wis., in the spring, with a total capacity of 
3,250,000 bushels. 

Farmers in the vicinity of St. Olaf, Dak., are about to 
organize a co-operative company for the purchase and 
shipment or grain. 

Jacob K. Horner has withdrawn from the firm of 
Horner & Kay, grain dealers, at Philadelphia, Pa. Kay 
& Horner continue. 

A Farmers’ Joint Stock Elevator Company has been 
organized at Elmira, Dak. The elevator will have a ca- 
pacity of 75,000 bushels. 

C. Scrable, of Elberon, Iowa, has ordered a corn 
cleaner, corn sheller, belting, buckets, link belt, etc., of 
Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa. 

W. R. Manning, Newton, Iowa, has added over 100 feet 
of six-inch iron conveyor to his elevator, purchased of 
Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The farmers of the Jim River Valley will meet at 
Aberdeen, Dak., on May 11, to form an association for 
the co-operative handling of grain. 

The Elevator and Farm Produce Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Sauk City, Wis., by J. J. Heller, C. Knoni, C. 
Abrecht, P. Lachmund, and others. 

Charles H. Carpenter, of the firm of Carpenter & Co., 
grain buyers and shippers at Joliet, 1ll., was married to 
Miss Carrie R. Ashley, on March 9. 

The Winona (Minn.) Elevator Company reports an in- 
crease of business, the receipts of grain having averaged 
twenty carloads daily for some time past. 

J. F. Heimer, of Des Moines, Iowa, has added consid- 
erable machinery to his oil mill, which was furnished 
and set up by Geo. L. Jarrett, of Des Moines. 

The farmers and business men of Pelican Rapids, 
Minn., have organized a wheat association and elevator 
company. The elevator will be built at once. 


The first barley ever shipped from Montana was sent 
by Col. Ferris to Milwaukee. He paid 55 cents a hun- 
dred for freight, and yet he made a good profit. 


The Iowa Elevator Co., Des Moines, Iowa, have added 
ear-corn drags, belts, pulleys, shafting,etc., to their house, 
furnished by Geo. L. Jarrett, of the same place. 


The farmers in the Jim River Valley, Dakota, will 
meet at Aberdeen May 11, for the purpose of forming 
an organization to lessen the cost of handling their grain. 


G. B. Stocks & Son, of Blue Rapids, Kan., are build- 
ing a very complete 30,000-bushel elevator. W. G. 
Adams, of Sandwich, IIl., is furnishing the complete out- 
fit. ; 


The two elevators at Flandreau, Dak., were in the 
hands of the sheriff for a few days, and the elevator men 
were very wroth, as they had ample means to satisfy any 
claim. 


Since the elevators have withdrawn their buyers from 
the streets at Sleepy Eye, Minn., the farmers claim the 
price paid for grain is not so large as in neighboring 
towns. 


Considerable quantities of grain are coming in at 
Faribault, Minn., No. 1 selling at 75 cents, No. 2 at 67 
cents, No. 1 Northern at 62 cents, and No. 2 Northern at 
57 cents. 


Grain shipments from Newport News to France have 
been inaugurated, and itis thought a large portion of 
grain heretofore sent to New York will in future go via 
the new route. 


In the case of E. T. Wilder, assignee of the Minneap- 
olis Elevator Company vs. M. J. Barry, at Red Wing, 
Minn., judgment has been entered for the former to the 
amount of $254.20. 


The Adair Elevator Co., Adair, Iowa, have purchase i 
elevator heads, boots, belting, horse power, shafting, 
pulleys, etc., of Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa, for 
their new elevator. 


R. James Abernathey furnished plans and specifica- 
tions and sold to White & Co. Pierce City, Mo., the 
Barnard & Leas Shellers, cleaners, and machinery for a 
20,000-bushel elevator. 


= Dealers in barley at Milwaukee, Wis., are talking of 
forming a protective association with the view of em- 
ploying men to discover infractions of the state law 
against fumigating barley. 


Franklin Baker and James H. and Clarence I. Harper 
have formed a copartnership under the firm name of 
Baker, Harper & Co., as flourand grain commission mer- 
chants, at Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Liberty, Neb., Jowrnal says: From reports from 
the different grain buyers of Liberty we learn that there 
were 1,000 loais of corn taken in in four days last week 
—an average of 250 loads per day. If there is a townin 
the West of 1,000 inhabitants that can make a_ better 
showing, we would like to have them stand up. Liberty 
is in the heart of one of the finest agricultural sections of 
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country in the West, and but a yery small portion of the 
corn crop has yet been marketed, so that this rate of de- 
livering could be kept up for some time yet. 


Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa, has sold to Johnson 
Bros., Gilmore City, same state, a horse power, shafting, 
pulleys, boxes, belts, sprocket wheels, link belt, belting, 
buckets, etc., for their new elevator. 


Carr & Brown, millers at Hamilton, Ohio, have just 
putin one of the “Coker & Metcalf’? Steam Power Shov- 
els, for unloading wheat. The shovel was furnished by 
the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of this city. 


The grain firms of Mt. Pulaski, Ill., last month were 
holding in elevators and cribs 200,000 bushels of corn; 
1,500 bushels of wheat. The Latham (II1.) elevators and 
cribs contained at the time 100,000 bushels of corn. 


A wealthy lady living near Deersville, Harrison Co., 
Ohio, hid $500 in bills in a pile of wheat, thinking it a 
safe place. The mice found it and nibbled itso that she 
was not able to realize a cent on the whole amount. 


It is stated that the Farmers’ Elevator at Milbank, 
Dak., recently sold on a mortgage, was not sold for want 
of success, but because the ex-treasurer was not in posi- 
tion to protect his paper. The eleva'or was purchased 
by Pratt & Co. : 


Arthur & Waters, graincommission merchants of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., have established a house at Duluth, Minn. 
The Duluth firm, which is composed of OC. H. Arthur, 
H. S. Waters, and C. H. Modisette, will be known as 
Arthur, Waters & Co. 


The 1,000,000-bushel elevator just erected at Wash- 
burn, Wis., by the C. & N. W. Ry. Co., is supplied with 
the Coker & Metcalf Steam Power Shovels ard the Mac- 
donald Friction Clutch, both manufactured by the Web- 
ster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago. 


There being a difference of several cents in the ele- 
vator and mill prices of wheat at Huron, Dak., the lead- 
ing men of that place contemplate forming a wheat- 
buying syndicate for the purpose of making prices con- 
sistently near those of the large markets. 


The Equitable Grain and Stock Exchange of Chicago, 
Ill., has filed articles of incorporation with the Secreta 
of State, to buy, sell, and deal in grain, provisions, rail- 
road and other stock. The capital stock is $100,000, and 
the incorporators are Charles W. Vance, W. B. Thorne, 
Jr., and D. P. M. Mason. 


F. H. Peavy & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., will erect a 
grain elevator in that city this year, to have a capacity of 
2,500,000 bushels, thus making it the largest in the coun- 
try. It will be completed about Sept. 15. The firm has 
also leased the new elevator at Washburn, Dak., which 
has a capacity of 900,000 bushels. 


H. Sandmeyer & Co., of Peoria, Ill., issue a circular 
describing their bifurcated grain spout, and calling at- 
tention to their flexible grain spout for trimming cars, 
and also give price list of elevator buckets, while at the 
same time they call attention incidentally to their cor- 
nice shop as one of the largest in the state. 


The Newton Milling and Elevator Co. has been or- 
ganized at Newton, Kan., to succeed Dave Hamil. B. 
Warkenstin, formerly manager for C. Eisenmayer & ©o., 
at Halstead, Kan., is president, manager and treasurer; . 
David Goerz, vice-president; C. R. McLain, secretary; 
S. Lehmann and Jacob Linn, directors. W. A. Barke- 
meyer, also with C. Hisenmayer & Co., is associated with 
this company. 


The people of Stillwater, Minn., were jubilant when it 
was stated a short time ago that a Chicago man had 
arrived in town to buy wheat in competition with the 
local mills. For a short time after the bridge was made 
free one man entered the wheat buying business in op- 
position tothe mills. This, it is claimed, brought a 
great amount of business from Wisconsin. When that 
man left the field, however, the mills dropped the price 
two cents below the market price, and people complain 
that the wheat business has been dull ever since. : 


A new elevator is to be built at Buffalo, N.Y. The 
location selected will admit receipts from all railroads 
entering the west side of the city and deliveries to all 
Eastern roads and switches on the east side of the city. 
It is to have a capacity of about half a million bushels, 
and the cost is expected to be about $150,000. It is 
thought probable that the Grand Trunk and Michigan 
Central Roads will favor the project. Barley dealers 
and shippers would be particularly benefited by the ele- 
vator, in which could be stored a large amount of the 
grain destined for other cities, instead of lying on the 
track. 


To the large traffic in grain and to the perseverance of 
the men who have devoted their energy and business 
capacity to bring it to its present enormous proportions 
is due ina great measure the position that Chicago has 
occupied as the grain center of the world. The facilities 
for storing the great bulk of the grain arriving in this 
market have always been unrivaled by any other city. 
Foremost among our large elevators stand the Chicago & 
Pacific elevators, known as Pacific “A” and “B,” located 
corner of North Branch and Haines street. Mr. William 
H. Harper, the founder of this extensive compa 
native of Indiana, but since the Civil War, in which he 
served with distinction, bas made Chicago his home. 
He was appointed Chief Grain Inspector by the govern: 
or in 1872. In 1875 he entered. into contract with the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, and built the elevator 
known as the Pacific “A” on that line. Elected to the 
Legislature in 1882, his name has become famous as the 
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originator of the Harper High License law. In 1881 Mr. 
Harper sold half his interest in Elevator “A” to Mr. A. 
Taylor, and the present company have lately constructed 
Pacific Elevator “B.” These elevators are among the 
largest in Chicago, Elevator “A” having a capacity of 
800,000 and “B” 1,000,000 bushels of wheat, both being 
fitted up with all the new appliances and improved ma 
chinery necessary to the carrying on of their large busi- 
ness with the utmost dispatch. 


The receipts of grain at Peoria, Ill., during February 
amcunted to 2,054,815 bushels, viz.: Wheat, 21,500 
bushels; corn, 1,061,510 bushels; oats, 886,905 bushels; 
rye, 25,000 bushels; barley, 60,000 bushels. During the 
same month in 1885 the receipts of grain were 1,984,290 
bushels, showing an increase this year of 70,525 bush- 
els. The shipments for the same month aggregated 
1,522,345 bushels, divided as follows: Wheat, 19,350 
bushels; corn, 648,390 bushels; oats, 832,140 bushels; 
rye, 10,500 bushels; barley, 11,935 bushels. The increase 
over the shipments of the corresponding month of last 
year aggregated 228,485 bushels. 


An Atchison, Kan., paper of the 18th inst. says: ‘The 
Atchison Board of Trade struck a blow for Atchison 
yesterday in the resolutions adopted protesting against 
the discrimination on the part of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad against the grain trade of Atchison that, had it 
never done anything more, would be a vindication for 

_ its existence, justify every expense that has been in- 

' curred in its maintenance, and entitled it tothe thanks 
of every citizen. It is not worth while for the Missouri 
Pacific officials to make general disclaimers and lofty 
assertions that the charges preferred are nottrue. It is 
in the air, and the fact has been recognized for some 
time. Geographically, Atchison has advantages asa 
grain point over neighboring towns, and here that busi- 
ness centered. There are no natural reasons why that 
trade should be diverted, and other causes have operated 
to deprive Atchison of it. It is to be hoped that the in- 
quiry into the matter will right the wrong.” 


The Planter and Stockman, of St. Louis, publishes a 
very full report of the condition of the wheat crop in 
the entire winter wheat belt, the information being de- 
rived from a very large number of reliable correspond- 
ents. The acreage is nearly the same as last year. As 
to the present condition, Tennessee reports the plant 
stood the winter well. In Kentucky, the plant is grow- 
ing; the heavy snows of February were very favorable, 
and uoder good conditions an average crop is looked for. 
In Michigan wheat went into the winter in a poor con- 
dition, and, on account of bad weather and little snow, 
much of the plant has been seriously injured. Indiana 
has also experienced very changeable weather for the 
past month, which hes injured the plant to some extent, 
and the prospect for a full crop is poor. The outlook is 
about the same in Ohio. Kansas reports are conflicting, 
and the prospects are only fair. In Missourithe outlook 
is favorable, and with no decided change for the worse 
before April, there will be an average crop.  Llinois 
makes an exhibit much like Kansas. The condition 
differs greatly according to locality, and only under un- 
usually favorable circumstances can there be more than 
a three-fourths crop. From the Pacific Coast all cor- 
respondents agree that while the crop is not so far ad- 
vanced as last year, prospects now are excellent. Old 
wheat has generally gone out of farmers’ hands, and 
shipments to Europe are large. 


Cleaning wheat is declared by Fred Cramer, a Minne- 
sota grower, to be unprofitable. He communicates his 
ideas to the Mankato Review, a Minnesota journal, 
writing from Beauford in that state as follows: “Ex- 
perience teaches me that it don’t pay to clean wheat for 
the market at pres nt. To prove my assertion I wish to 
state a couple of facts. 1 have some wheat raised on 
shares, a neighbor has half and I the other half. The 
neighbor hauled his wheat to Mankato without cleaning 
it and received No. 2 price, beiig docked 144 pounds on 
the bushel. Some of the very same wheat [ cleaned and 
screened out 824 pounds per bushel, and when I got it to 
Mankato I received No. 2 price and one pound off. Now 
for the comparison: 60 bushels uncleaned at 70 cents 
per bushel would bring $40.95, the same wheat cleaned 
would bring $38.73, in addition the screenings are 
worth $1.10, total, $39.83, which leaves $1.12 in favor of 
uncleaned wheat on every 60 bushels. Of course I saved 
hauling the 32 bushels of screenings to market, but to 
offset that my neighbor saved cleaning his 60 bushels. 
Another case: _ Last fall I had the privilege of sending 
a couple of loads of wheat for a non-resident, from a 
neighboring farm, right from the threshing machine, to 
Good Thunder. The wheat was about the poorest dry 
wheat [ ever saw, it was taken for No. 2 with two pounds 
off. I thought the non-resident was lucky that time sure. 
When I went to sell that wheat I took some of my own 
wheat along, which, according to the best of my judg- 
ment, was one grade better, besides it was cleaned when 
I got there. Iwas offered just the same as the non-resi- 
dent got, but another buyer raised the first one’s offer a 
very trifle and took the wheat. A Mapleton buyer was 
present, looked at the wheat, but, of course, made no 
offer. A few days later I took a load of the very same 
wheat, cleaned jnstthe same, to the same Mapleton 
buyer. He said, ‘Those Good Thunder buyers gave you 
too, good a grade, I can only take your wheat for No. 2 

by docking three pounds per bushel.’ In no case could I 
complain of unjust grade, because from the effect of 
those very hot days about harvest time, nearly all our 
last year’s wheat is very light, nor do I remember of ever 
marketing a load of wheat without getting as good a 
grade as my wheat merited.” 
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The Corn Exchange and Board of Trade, of Montreal, 
have appointed deputations to visit Ottawa with the 
Toronto Board of Trade with a petition to the govern- 
ment to reduce the canal tolls the coming season. The 
deputation leaves to-night or in the morning. 


Thereports of chief of engineers Newton and Maj 
Hardbury on the Hennepin Canal have been transmitted 
to the House of Representatives at Washington. Maj. 
Hardbury recommends what is known as the Marais 
d’ Ozier route, claiming that the cost of the canal by this 
route would be about $1,000,000 less than by the other 
route surveyed; besides, Maj. Hardbury says, it affords 
a better supply of water than all the other routes sur- 
veyed. Gen. Newton, on the other hand, adheres to the 
Rock Island route, which, he says, offers the greatest 
commercial advantages. 


The St. Louis Journal of Agriculture comments as fol- 
lows: One thousand eight hundred dollars will go into 
$178,000 ninety-eight and eight-ninths times, very nearly 
one hundred times Thatis, for 27,000 tons of grain, or 
other produce, to be shipped from St. Louis to New Or- 
leans, it will cost the farmers one hundred times as much 
if shipped by rail, as ifshipped by water. The moral 
ofthis is: Give us all the water competition that it is 
possible to have. As low as the prices of produce are in 
the Hast, they are so much above those of the West that 
if the farmers of the West could get as much for their 
farm products they would be comparatively well satis- 
fied. There is but one way to approximately accomplish 
this, and that is to cheapen freights. 


A saving of one-half a cent per bushel on our exports 
of breadstuffs last year would have amounted to $1,000,- 
000. By improvements in New York harbor alone, ac- 
cording to statements made before a committee of the 
House of Representatives on Friday, such a saving could 
annually be effected. Atthe present time it appears, 
owing to the danger of grounding in the harbor, the 
largest steamers are unable to load to their full capacity. 
It costs just as much for a vessel to cross the ocean with 
a partial load as with a full one; hence, if it could load 
to its full capacity, rates would be that much lower. It 
is clearly to the interest of all sections of the country, 
therefore, that that harbor be so improved that the largest 
vessels can load to their full capacity without being de- 
layed for higher water or incurring the danger of 
grounding. 

At the annual meeting of the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y., which was held on March 10, the 
following board of managers was elected: President, S. 
D. Caldwell, Buffalo; Vice-President, James Ash, Buf- 
falo; Vice-President of Erie, F. J. Firth; Vice-President 
of Detroit, James Millen; Vice President of Chicago, 
W. W. Eagan; Secretary, Francis Almy, Buffalo; Treas- 
urer, James Carey Evans, Buffalo. Managers, Thomas 
Martin, Oswego; W. Bullard, Buffalo; W. P. Henry, 
Buffalo; David Donaldson, Buffalo; E. T. Evans, Buf- 
falo; Thomas Wilson, Cleveland, Ohio; M. Bradley, 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Hanna, Cleveland, Ohio; A. W. 
Colton, Toledo, Ohio; Eber ward, Detroit, Mich; James 
Davidson, Bay City, Mich.; Joseph Anstrian, Chicago, 
lll.; Ira H. Owen, Chicago, Ill.; R. P. Fitzgerald, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; David Vance, Milwaukee, Wis.; Alexan- 
der McDougall, Duluth, Minn. 


In 1830 the maximum draught of ocean vessels was 
18 feet; in 1850 it was 23 feet, now it is 28 feet, showing 
that there is a gradual increase in the size of vessels. It 
is essential that the channel of New York Harbor 
should be deepened to meet the requirements of this 
situation. Wise statesmauship demands the use of every 
means to cheapen transportation. In the production of 
grain we are meeting with strong competition from 
India. Even with pr.sent defective methods wheat is 
produced in India at from 8 to 9 cents a bushel, while in 
Dakota the cost, owing to the higher price of labor, is 
19 cents. In 1870 India exported only 145,988 bushels 
of wheat, while last year it exported about 45,000,000 
bushels. With such a competitor in the field it is obvi- 
ous that the United States must neglect in no way to 
cheapen transportation. That can be done best by a 
liberal improvement in New York Harbor, and by deep- 
ening and widening the Erie Canal. Their influence as 
regulators of the transportation charges of the entire 
country is beyond dispute. 


The Committee on Railways and Canals in the House 
of Representatives at Washington has favorably reported 
on the bill providing for the construction of Maryland 
and Delaware free ship canal, which is to be constructed 
across the peninsula of Maryland and Delaware, so as to 
connect the waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
bays. The dimensions of the proposed canal are to be 
100 feet at the bottom, 26 feet below mean tide, with a 
width of 178 feet at the surface at low ebb tiding, with 
locks whose chambers are to be 600 by 60 feet, and 
capable when completed of floating vessels drawing 2214 
to 23 feet of water. Of the various routes examined and 
estimated, a choice will most likely be made from either 
of the two northernmost routes by way of the Sassafras or 
Black River, or the southernmost route, by way of the 
Choptank River, the minimum cost of construction being 


$8,000,000 and the maximum $16,000,000. The appro 
priation asked for to begin the work is $1,000,000, and 
the provisions of the bill require that the money appro- 
priated shall remain and be at the disposal of the Secre- 
tary of War. 


This is what a railroad man says of waterways gen- 
erally: “If the Nicaragua Canal was built 186 miles it 
would require about four days for a ship to pass through 
it. The distance from the Mississippi River to Chicago 
by the projected Heanepin, if it does not go by the way 
of Davenport and Rock Island, is over 150 miles, and 
according to the above estimates would require from 
fifty to seventy hours for a boat loaded with freight to 
pass through it. An old line of ‘prairie schooners’ would 
do itinless time. With five railways connecting the 
river and the lake that can haul freight between the 
two points in from five to seven hours, and could dis- 
patch a train every ten minutes, there would seem to be 
nothing for canal or prairie schooner to transport. The 
fact of the matter is thatthe great waterway, the Mis- 
sissippi, is every year becoming of less and less impor- 
tance, and will soon be considered an obstruction to trans- 
portation, rather than a benefit, and the expenditure of 
$8,000,000 for an artificial waterway would only deplete 
the treasury for the benefit of contractors, and the fame 
of Davenport’s rising statesman, provided he can make 
the terminus there.” 


A “country merchant” from Hudson, Wis., writing to 
the Chicago Trzbune, points out a serious defect in the 
otherwise excellent bill regulating railroads which has 
just been reported to the House by Senator Cullom’s 
Inter-State Committee. Among other provisions of the 
bill is one prohibiting the charging of more for a shorter 
than for alonger distance. However, the commission 
may make exceptions to this provision when found 
necessary in special cases where waterways compete 
with railroads. Evidently this latter clause contains a 
gross injustice against the water-carrying business, be- 
cause it will allow the railroads, just as heretofore, to 
carry on their evil practice of charging comparatively 
low rates wherever they come within the influence of a 
competing water-route, and make good for it by higher 
charges on interior lines—a practice which has already 
done incalculable injury to the welfare of the nation, 
and must ultimately result disastrously to the commerce 
of the country. Were it not for the unfair discrimina- 
tion by railroads, a much larger proportion of our traffic 
would go by water, and the sailors upon the lakes, 
canals, and rivers, as well as those engaged in the coast- 
ing trade, would not be compelled, as a big railroad man 
is said to have put it, ‘“‘to hoe corn for a living,” and their 
vessels left to decay ; and this, too, at the cost of interior 
communities and the trade generally. 


There is one Eastern paper, at least, that has a good 
word for the Hennepin Canal. It is the Worcester Spy, 
which in alate issue says: “It is now believed that the 
Hennepin Canal bill has enough friends in the House to 
insure its passage. Some members from the Eastern 
States favor it, but it has scarcely any friends in the 
Eastern press. Yet it has merits which deserve to be 
recognized. The canal proposed is in the main the en- 
largement of an existing canal which connects the lakes 
at Chicago with the Mississippi through the Illinois 
River. ‘To widen and deepen itso as to make it navi- 
gable for the crafts which use the Upper Mississippi, 
would require, it is estimated, between $8,000,000 and 
$9,000,000. The advantages of a continuous waterway 
between the great river and the lakes are apparent. It 
would make it possible for goods-to be shipped, without 
breaking bulk, from New York City to the western 
boundary of Dakota, or to any town on banks of any of 
the Western rivers. It would be of great advantage to 
all the states which border the Mississippi, especially to 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Lowa, Missouri and Kentucky. 
The proposed canal would be wholly within the limits 
of the state of Lllinois, but that state would derive no 
especial advantage from it. If any measure of internal- 
improvement has a national character, this has, and its 
cost is not excessive in view of the benefits to be derived 
from it.” 


“POINTERS.” 


A level-headed contemporary gives the following 
sensible pointers in regard to wheat deals: 
_1. Always buy wheat just before arise. 

rise. 

2. Never buy when prices are about to drop. That is 
the time to sell. 

3. When buying on a decline, always buy at the bot- 
tom, as you get more wheat for the same money, and the 
profits are greater when an advance follows. 

4. Never sell unless prices drop immediately after- 
ward. This is where many operators make mistakes. 

5. Never listen to the advice of a friend unless it ac- 
cords with your own views. Heis on the wrong side. 

6. Put confidence in none but “straight” pointers. Al 
others are unreliable. 

7. When about to invest your money watch the market 
very carefully for a few weeks, read everything written 
by the wise correspondents of the daily papers, listen 
patiently to everybody on the subject, and after thor- 
oughly making up your mind, take the other side. 

8. In conclusion, the most successful operators are 
those who most carefully adhere to the advice of Puck 
to the unmarried—‘‘don’t.”’ 


Sell after the 


A farmers’ joint stock elevator company will erect a 
10,000-bushel house at Milbank, Dak. 
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ADVERTISING. 
aper has alarge cireulstion among the elevator men and 
alers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
reaching this trade. Advertising ratesmade known upon 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We so rrespondence upon all topics of interest connected 
With th: grain or cognate subjects. 


THE PRICES OF PRODUCE. 


The astounding development of the ways and 
means of traffic and communication in modern 
times has wrought a perfect revolution in the 


tial relations of the world’s nations. The 


duct is no longer determined, as 
loeal influences, but fixed by the 
= the large markets of the 
oi So te A 
on this subject in the Banker's 
lerce points to the fact that 
controlled 


r control in the end by their peculiar 
l and financial policy. Until 1877 the 
for instance, in the world’s market, 

y Great Britain. Owing to short 
uit Europe from 1878 to 18°1 
ited States obtained control of 
hicago speculators fired the 
But since 1882 India gradually 
the wheat trade of the world, 
gthe price of wheat in the 
although her surplus is much 
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This singular revolution in the trade, Mr. Pierce 
i ] h having many other causes, is 
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a line in silver equivalent to 15 cents per 
bushel in favor of India. We have lost the-ex- 
clusive control of cotton, of provisions, and “pe- 
troleum and corn are the only important staples 
of which we still make the price for the world,” 
but speculation will eventually become the death 
knell of even “King Corn.” That India and 


silver make the price for the world’s surplus of 
heat is proven by the fact that while American 
wheat is kept up higher than a year ago, wheat in 
England is at the lowest point of a century, and 
the American product is no longer a dangerous 
competitor in the English market. 

How long this state of affairs will last nobody 
can tell; but so long as there are other countries 
haying a large surplus production, America can- 
not expect to regain her supremacy in the export 
wheat trade unless the cost of production can be 
cheapened. “This can be done,” says Mr. Pierce, 
“first by removing the tax that speculation puts 


on all staples; second, by discouraging silver 


production, which furnishes India and other silver 
nations with a medium of exchange whose cheap- 
ness adds so much to the value of what they have 
to sell, while it takes the same amount off of the 


value of the products of those competitors whose 
medium of exchange is gold.” “The - nation 
which can produce the cheapest, including trans- 
portation to market, makes the price for all its 
competitors, so long as it has a surplus itself to 
dispose of.” 

These reflections would go to show that the 
commercial and agricultural revolutions of mod- 
ern times are bringing about a radical change in 
the products of the various countries, and that a 
monopoly of agricultural staples except tempo- 
rarily, on short crops, is a thing of the past. Our 
supremacy in wheat is lost; corn, and probably 
oats, will in the future be the great export staples 
of this country, and it is better to become recon- 
ciled to this fact than to continue an unequal 
competition in wheat. 

We fail to follow Mr. Pierce’s reasoning on the 
silver question. We believe, on the contrary, 
that to demonetize silver would place India abso- 
lutely ahead of us in the wheat trade. 


COMMISSIONS ON THE BOARD. 


The rates of commission to be charged on the 
purchase and sale of produce on the Chicego 
Board of Trade have of late been the subject of 
animated discussion in commercial circles and in 
the press. Viewing the question from the stand- 
point of the interests of the general public, the 
Chicago Tribune holds that the charges of com- 


| mission forming part of the total cost of transfer 
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from the producer to the consumer, vitally affect 
the price relation between the two, and thereby 
influence to a great extent the way of passage the 
products take to their ultimate destination. 
Questioning the legal right of the Board to fix 
a minimum charge that its members shall make 
for services rendered, the 7ribune denies that the 
Board would be justified in disciplining a member 
for violating such a rule with a view to attracting 
business to the city of which he is a resident. 


‘The fixing of such a minimum rate would intro- 


duce the trades union principle into a body which 
professes to have an “open market,” in which the 
value of things is determined by supply and de- 
mand; and it would be simply ridiculous to say 
that a member of that body shall not sell his 
services on the same terms as are allowed him in 
the disposal of grain or pork. 

On the other hand, the Board has a_ perfect 
right to fix a maximum rate of commission 
charges. But even that should not be compul- 
sory, but only advisory, and would after all seem 
quite superiluous. The Board represents the 
principle of full and free competition between 
buyers and sellers in all legal transactions, and 
it would be cutting away the ground on which it 
stands if it would now try to exclude the personal 
services of its members from the universal rule 
which governs its transactions. 


INTER-STATE COMMERCE. 


The forthcoming Annual Report of the Toledo 
(O.) Board of Trade contains an interesting arti- 
cle by the Secretary, Mr. Denison B. Smith, 
dealing at length with the obnoxious system 
prevailing in this country by which railway man- 
agers have power to fix, and do fix, quite arbi- 
trarily their traffic rates, to the incalculable 
detriment of the business interests of the coun- 
try. 

“The state of affairs alluded to is partly brought 
about by the excess of railway building, so that 
lines of roads fully capable of moving the busi- 
ness of the country have been paralleled with 
new roads contesting for the old traffic, multiply- 
ing competition, and causing instability in the 
rates of transportation. However, the principal 
cause for the unsteadiness of the rates is the 
system of “pooling,” to which the railroads resort 
whenever they think that their interests are best 
served by doing so. This institution prospers in 
the winter, when they can fix their own rates, 
owing to the want of competition by the water- 
ways. 

The principle upon which pooled roads adjust 
their rates is that the longer the haul the lower 
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is the rate per mile. This principle would be 
fair one within the bounds of reasonable applies 
tion, were it not used (as is the actual case) : 
cover discrimination against great trade cente 
of the country being terminal points for wate 
carrying business. The rates are so adjusted : 
to induce inland dealers to send their commod 
ties direct to the seaboard for a market when the 
would prefer a market near by. When the sprin 
comes, and water traffic sets in, the “pool” — 
broken, and new rates are fixed so ruinously lo 
that successful competition of the water-ways ° 
out of the question. The result of this metho: 
thus far, has been to reduce the water freig! 
below the cost to the carrier, at the same ‘tir 
bankrupting railways. : a Be! 

The remedy advocated for removing this unce 
tain and detrimental state of affairs is a supervi 
ion of the whole system of inter-state transport: 
tion rates by a railway bureau and a commissic 
of capable, experienced men, with power to con 
pel and preserve a fair and equitable system « 
freight rates, with a view to the ultimate enti 
control over the rates on the inter-state traffic « 
all our railways, and the fullest publicity of suc 
rates and all modifications of the same. So fe 
indorsing the Inter-State Commerce Bill whic 
has been introduced by the Senate, the repoz 
recommends that the provisions of the bill be 
extended, as it does, to transportation by wate 
because such provisions are absolutely unnece 
sary for the water carrying business. The wate 
highways of nature are open to the enterprise < 
everybody; there is no analogy whatever betwee 
the two systems of transportation, and what | 
good and necessary for the one would proy 
ineffectual and become a burden when applied t 
the other. The water-ways are the great regt 
lators of the cost af transportation, and no attemy 
to fetter them should ever be made. 


CHICAGO’S GRAIN TRADE. 


St. Louis papers have been proving to the: 
own infinite satisfaction that Chicago is a bubbl 
city, only waiting a puncture to burst. The 
have proved that the total valuation of propert 
in St. Louis (a whole county) is larger (on 
valuation of 80 per cent.) than the valuation ¢ 
Chicago (three townships of a county and on 
valuation of about 20 per cent.). This is ba 
enough; but the New York Sun deals Chicago 
worse blow. It says: 


Recent events have turned the tide in wheat specul: 
tion in favor of New York. Chicago now grasps secon 
bow, while New York twangs merrily away on the bes 
fiddle to the tune of big commissions for its grai 
brokers and prosperity for the Produce Exchange. Mp 
Armour became interested in the Chicago, Milwaukee 
St. Paul Railroad Company. He has neglected whe: 
speculations to talk about his railroad company, an 
Peter McGeoch’s unfortunate speculations a year or s 
ago practically left Chicago without a boss manipulato: 
Baron Charles F. Woerishoffer, Deacon S. V. White, an 
other Wall street operators have controlled the whe: 
market for a long time. 

An authority, in commenting on the change, remarked 
“Chicago dies hard, but she has got to play secon 
fiddle to New York onthis wheat crop, and the soone 
she stops bearing wheat and gets aboard the less she wil 
getleft. New York now controls the market for whes 
and corn, and it is no use for Chicago to kick against th 
pricks, unless she wants to kick herself in of Nev 
York. The grain trade is coming here, and coming t 
stay. The control of the marketis here now. The on 


eign houses which used to hedge in Chicago are all doin 
it here now, while half the Wall street trade that used: 
go to Chicago exclusively is now done on the Produce 
Exchange.” 3 
All this is very sad; but it seems that we hay 
heard this song before. We suppose there 
nothing for Chicago todo but worry along i 
poverty, while her trade goes to St. Louis ani 
New York. There was as much as a thousan 
bushels of grain sold on *Change in St. Louis th 
other day; and now Henry Clews, of New York (h 
of the shiny head, whom Henry Travers adyisedt 
go to Vanderbilt’s fancy ball with his pate suga 
coated to consistently represent the 5. 
a pill), says that the New York I 
change may yet find itself enjoying all the co 
mission trade in American products. ie al 
other city sees something in Chicago that s 
wants, just take it. ae 
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Tuer Chicago Open Board has established a call, 
and appears to be well pleased with the result. 


" 


Tue Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has in- 
dorsed the Cullom Bill, and placed itself on 
record as opposed to pools. 


A LARGE number of the assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor have petitioned Congress in 
favor of the Hennepin Canal. 


Duxurs is forging ahead. The year 1886, we 
venture to predict, will be a notable one in the 
history of the great Northern port. 


A. G. Srrrine, of Fargo, Dak., has been ar- 
rested at Lafayette, Ind., for selling 13,000 bush— 
els of wheat last October, belonging to a Fargo 
firm. 


Tue writer witnessed a satisfactory test of the 
Wolcott Grain Drier in this city last week. This 
machine was described in our columns a few 
months ago. 


Kansas Crty is very proud of her new Trans- 
portation Committee, which will no doubt be of 
much benefit to the business interests of that 
thriving city. 


THE grain men and millers at St. Louis have 
been seriously inconvenienced by the railroad 
strikes, especially as there has been an urgent de- 
mand for export corn. 


WE presume the grain men of Atchison, Kan., 
feel some sort of grim satisfaction in the strike 
on the Missouri Pacific lines, as the road has been 
seriously discriminating against them. 


Tae Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Moline, fll., 
enter upon the spring campaign with the capacity 
of their extensive shops increased and prepared 
to do a larger business than ever before. 


Tue Morse Engineering Co., of Kansas City, 
has been furnishing a lot of machinery for an 
elevator in Northwestern Kansas, and for several 
other contracts in other parts of the state. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks for the address of 
Randolph & Judson, a grain firm located some- 
wherein Illinois or Indiana. Can any of our 
readers tell us where this firm is in business? 


WE are requested to announce that the failure 
of the Thomas Bradford Co. in no way affects the 
solvency of the old Bradford Mill’Co., of Cincin— 
nati, which is an entirely separate and distinct 
concern. 


Many of the Chicago Board of Trade members 
are anxious to PS the old iron-clad com- 
mission rule, believing that the rule ‘can be en- 
forced if the punishment for its violation is made 
severe enough. 


J. C. Bares, of this city, proprietor of the 
Bates Champion Grain Drier, 189 La Salle St., 
Chicago, has issued a neat circular describing 
this appliance, which interested parties can ob- 
tain by sending for it. 


Ouro seems to have a good-sized corner on the 
business of furnishing metal roofing and siding. 
Among the firms dealing i in this specialty in the 
Buckeye State is that of W.G. Hyndman & Oo., 
of Cincinnati, well-known manufacturers of 


crimped and corrugated iron roofing, siding, ceil- 
ing, metal shingles, etc. Write them for their 
circular and price list. 


THE grain receivers here are unanimous in 
their condemnation of the frosted wheat which 
has been shipped here from Daluth. The general 
idea is that it is not good enough for chicken feed, 
and worth ’steen cents per bushel. 


Iv is a little curious that many of the enlight- 
ened statesmen who are opposed to an appropria- 
tion for the Hennepin Canal are willing that the 
United States Government shall guarantee a year- 
ly revenue to the Eads Ship Railway of $2,500,- 
000. 


Mr. Ignatius DonneEtty, who has belonged to 
all political parties, and has been of no special 
credit to any, seems to have captured the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance of Minnesota. The farmers’ cause 
would gain more respect under a leadership other 
than that of Mr. Donnelly. 


Tuer Lake Carriers’ Association seems deter- 
mined to have the matter of grain shortage thor- 
oughly sifted, and the responsibility placed 
where it belongs. The decision of Judge Brown, 
quoted on another page, goes far to sustain the 
position taken by the vesselmen. 


WESTERN readers will notice the card of Mr. 
John C. Kilner, of York, Neb., who deals in all 
kinds of mill and elevator supplies and general 
machinery. Mr. Kilner can supply anything his 
patrons may want, of a quality and prices which 
he is sure will be found satisfactory. 


THE new catalogue of the Webster & Com- 
stock Mfg. Co., of this city, for 1886, now being 
sent out, 1s not only very handsome, but is full of 
interesting and useful information. Every grain 
dealer and miller in the country can obtain a 
copy of this catalogue by sending their address 
to the company. 


A CORRESPONDENT of an Iowa paper suggests 
that the state of Iowa build, own and control a 
line of road from Clinton to Chicago, so as to set- 
tle for all time the Iowa pool business. The plan 
is feasible enough; the road would be only about 
150 miles long, and could not be frozen out or 
absorbed if backed by the great Hawkeye State. 


TuE proprietors of Rosenheimer’s moonshine 
elevator, at Kewaskum, Wis., have been arrested 
for carrying on thefumigation of barley. A sul- 
phur pot with steam pipe and trap connections 
was found in the basement of the elevator. The 
Milwaukee and Chicago Boards of Trade are said 
to be at the bottom of the raid upon the “moon— 
shiners.” 


Messrs. G. W. & C. A. Lans, of Exeter, N.H., 
print in their card in this issue a couple of excel. 
lent testimonials to the value of their automatic 
power shovel. The Messrs. Lane also deal in 
mill and elevator machinery, and sell each machine 
as a guarantee that it is just what it is represent- 
ed to be. They solicit correspondence from grain 
and mill men. 


PROMINENT business men and citizens of Hast- 
ings, Neb., met on March 2 to take some action in 
the matter of grain prices at Hastings, which for 
some time past have been lower than at neigh- 
boring points. It was shown by persons having 
investigated the matter that a systematic discrim- 
ination in freight rates practiced against Hast- 
ings by the B. & M. Road was at the bottom of 
the trouble. Feeling indignant at this, the meet- 
ing adopted a resolution appointing a committee 
which was to wait on the business men and 
shippers of the town and solicit an agreement 
from them to boycott, as far as practicable, the 
discriminating road. Another meeting was called 
for March 10 for the purpose of taking further 
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action, if necessary, to accomplish the object 
sought for, viz., the reduction of rates, so as to 
place the town on an equal footing with sur- 
rounding shipping points. 


Tue Agricultural Society of Waseca county, 
Minn., meeting at Waseca on Feb. 28, passed a 
resolution to boycott the Waseca mills and ele- 
vators by refusing to market grain at that point. 
The movement is chiefly directed against Mr. 
Wm. Everett, who, it was alleged, had been ena- 
bled to keep the prices too high for flour and too 
low for wheat, so that from three to five cents a 
bushel less was paid than in the Janesville mar- 
ket. Hon. P. McGovern, on the other hand, who 
spoke on behalf of the merchants and millers, 
claimed that the public had been treated fairly, 
the difference in the prices at different points be- 
ing caused by freight rates. 


Tue Frost Manufacturing Co., of Galesburg, 
Ill., have an announcement in this issue which all 
those wishing machinery either for repairs, addi- 
tions, or complete new houses, will do well to 
consult. This establishment has enjoyed a very 
excellent trade the past year in spite of prevail- 
ing dullness, and at the present time they have 
plenty of work, and report that prospects for 
trade were never better. This, of course, is due 
to the reputation for good, honest work which 
the Frost Manufacturing Co. have achieved, and 
which they are determined to maintain. They 
will take pleasure in corresponding with parties 
who are looking for machinery. 


On Jan. 9, 1886, Schwartz & Dupee, members 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, filed a complaint 
with the Board of Directorsto take action against 
William W. Boynton, who, they said, owed them 
$14,305.92, which sum they were unable to col- 
lect. Mr. Boynton made a complete defense 
before the directors to the charges laid against 
him, claiming that he was not indebted to the firm 
on account of any transaction made under any 
rule of the Board of Trade, and that the firm did 
not claim such to be the case. As, however, the 
directors threatened to suspend him, Mr. Boynton 
filed a billinthe Circuit Court to restrain the 
Board from suspending or expelling him from its 
membership, as such a proceeding . would work 
irreparable injury to him. He was granted a 
temporary injunction in bond of $1,000. 


A DECISION OF INTEREST TO GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


We have received advance sheets of a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois which 
is of importance to grain dealers and warehouse 
men. The case is that of Buckley & Co., of Pe- 
oria, against the Pekin & Peoria Union Ry. Co., 
which will be reported in the 114 Illinois Re- 
ports. 

The facts in the case were that Buckley & Co.. 
who were grain dealers and members of the Peo- 
ria Board of Trade, received two cars of oats 
which were standing on track. It proved on the 
trial that it was the usual custom in Peoria, when 
grain is consigned to a dealer, and the cars stand 
on track, to have it sampled by a person appoint- 
ed by the Board of Trade for that purpose. The 
sampler gives a ticket stating the kind and grade 
of grain inspected, and the names of consignees, 
and posts one of these tickets in the car, and 
gives the other to the consignee with a sample of 
the grain. This practice was followed in this 
case. it also appeared that it was customary 
among dealers on the Board of Trade of Peoria, 
when a sale is made on the Board, for the seller 
to mark on these tickets the name of the person 
to whom the grain has been sold, and the price at 
which it is sold, and give it to the purchaser with 
an order, either verbal or written, to deliver the 
grain sold at such place as the buyer may desig- 
nate. 

In this case the grain was sold on the Board to 
aman named Patterson. The inspection tickets 
were delivered to Patterson, and on the tickets 
Buckley & Co. wrote the price, in figures, at 
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which oats had been sold, and marked thereon the 
letter “A,” which indicated the elevator at which 
Patterson wanted the oats sent. The oats were 
sent to that elevator by order of Buckley & Co., 
and were there unloaded. Patterson had paid 
for the oats by check, which check was thrown 
out next day for want of funds. The oatshe had 
received from the elevator “A” belonging to P. 
& P. U. Ry. Co., and shipped out. 

When Buckley & Co. found the check worth- 
less they went to look for the oats, and found 
them gone. They claimed that they had not or- 
dered the grain delivered to Patterson, but simply 
to the elevator at which he directed it delivered, 
and that while they had given the sample ticket 
to him they had not indorsed it or written his 
name on it, but only the price agreed on for the 
oats. The Railway Company claimed that the 
delivery of sample ticket with price marked on it 
was, under the general practice, substantially 
authority to them to deliver to the holder of sam- 
ple ticket. 

The court, however, decided that the delivery 
of sample ticket without an express order to de- 
liver to holder of such ticket, was unauthorized, 
and held Railroad Company liable for the value 
of the oats. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


According to the February report of the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington, the exports of bread- 
stuffs from the United States during the month 
of February, the two months ended Feb. 28, and 
the eight months ended Feb. 28, 1886, respect- 
ively, as compared with the like periods of last 
year, were as follows: 

For February, 1886, barley, 20,404 bushels, 
valued at $13,769, against 26,806, valued at $12,- 
385 in February, 1885; Indian corn, 6,185,197 
bushels, valued at $3,122,528, against 7,249,308 
bushels, valued at $3,775,133; Indian corn meal, 
15,681 barrels, valued at $47,042, against 11,591 
barrels, valued at $46,242; oats, 20,366 bushels, 
valued at $9,347, against 306,689 bushels, valued 
at $121,895; oatmeal, 1,864,938 pounds, valued at 
$41,570, against 3,214,523 pounds, valued at 
$112,106; rye, 14,518 bushels, valued at $9,809, 
against 90,914 bushels, valued at $55,732; wheat, 
5,058,107 bushels, valued at $4,173,917, against 
5,269,722 bushels, valued at $4,424,188; wheat 
flour, 573,135 barrels, valued at $2,686,949, 
against 881,778 barrels, yalued at $4,209,531. 
The total value of all these breadstuffs was $10,- 
104,931 for February, 1886, and $12,747,212 for 
the same month in 1885. 

The exports for two months ended Feb. 28 
were: Barley, 35,549 bushels, valued at $24,757, 
in 1885, against 46,761 bushels, valued at $22,058 
in 1886; Indian corn, 12,259,629 bushels, valued 
at $6,140,637, against 14,167,358 bushels, valued 
at $7,281,664; Indian corn meal, 36,634 barrels, 
valued at $110,967, against 29,058 barrels, valued 
at $92,344; oats, 246,041 bushels, valued at $97,- 
854, against 500,742 bushels, valued at $192,601; 
oatmeal, 3,047,960 pounds, valued at $72,915, 
against 7,395,537 pounds, valued at $218,704; 
rye, 14,518 bushels, valued at $9,809, against 
257,520 bushels, valued at $172,868; wheat, 
9,076,915 bushels, valued at $7,608,370, against 
15,671,912 bushels, valued at $13,117,709; wheat 
flour, 1,163,542 barrels, valued at $5,446,9375 
against 2,011,829 barrels, valued at $9,521,677. 
Total value of exports, $19,512,246, against $30,- 
619,625. 

The exports for the eight months ended Feb. 
28 are shown by the following figures: Barley, 
172,883 bushels, valued at $119,379, against 566,- 
662 bushels, valued at $310,079; Indian corn, 
36,564,946 bushels, valued at $18,909,545, against 
27,611,770 bushels, valued at $14,837,195; Indian 
corn meal, 205,942 barrels, valued at $620,919, 
against 153,422 barrels, valued at $486,740; oats, 
5,196,373 bushels, valued at $1,763,092, against 
2,850,902 bushels, valued at $850,493; oatmeal, 
22,503,452 pounds, valued at $572,577, against 
27,202,363 pounds, valued at $774,465; rye, 143,- 
468 bushels, valued at $98,116, against 2,591,594 
bushels, valued at $1,740,271; wheat, 29,606,897 
bushels, valued at $25,985,375, against 67,767,683 


bushels, valued at $57,751,760; wheat flour, 
5,117,160 barrels, valued at $24,441,975, against 
6,790,871 barrels, valued at $33,569,129. Total 
value of exports, $71,510,978, against $110,320,- 
132. 


ORDINARY, COMMON LYING. 


This paper bears no love for the railroads, but 
it trusts that whatever opposition it may feel 
called upon to manifest is not based on such pal- 
pable falsehoods as the professional agitators 
propagate. For instance, notice the following from 
a Nebraska paper: 

The average cost of transportation of Nebraska grain 
to Chicago is $66 each ton. As it is admitted that good 
profit can be made by the railroad company when they 
charge 12 cents a bushel or $4 per ton, and $2 per ton 
for handling, we find that the grain should go to Chi- 
cago for $6 per ton. A clean steal of $60. The Nebraska 
crop was 2,000,000 tons, which makes $120,000,000 stolen 
last year, $10,000,000 more than the assessed valuation of 
the whole state. 

Figures are the best hold of the demagogue, 
chiefly because there is a popular delusion that 
figures must have facts to back them. But just 
notice the figures given above. How any paper 
can have the massive cheek to present such a 
statement to its readers we can not imagine. In 
the first place not more than 20,000,000 bushels 
of grain were shipped from Nebraska, instead of 
2,000,000 tons. Instead of the cost of transporta- 
tion being $120,000,000, the charges were less 
than a thirtieth part of that sum. If $120,000,000 
had been stolen from Nebraska last year by the 
railroads, dividends would have been larger. But 
the average demagogue cares nothing for facts, 
and the meanest, most unscrupulous kind of a 
demagogue is the paper professionally devoted to 
finding grievances. 


CONCERING WHEAT IN THE SOIL. 


The meeting of the State Alliance of Minneso- 
ta was signalized by the prominence given to the 
demagogues in directing the deliberations of the 
body, drafting its resolutions, and addressing it 
in the style peculiar to the Minnesota ‘‘protes- 
sional friend of the farmer.” Whether it is caused 
by the exhilarating atmosphere of the state, or 
the exuberance of the Minnesota granger’s gul- 
libility, we know not; but the professional agita- 
tors of that state are only equaled in their utter- 
ances by the anarchists of Chicago. And _ they 
have able allies in such papers as the Western 
Fural, of this city, which is among farmers’ papers 
what Ignatius Donnelly is among politicians. But 
we started out to show a new remedy for low 
prices of wheat. The discoverer of this invalua- 
ble commercial elixir is Hon. John Diamond, of 
Blue Earth county. Addressing the Alliance, 
Mr. Diamond said: 


“The time has come when farmers must act together 
as to the value of what they sell and purchase. A first 
essential is co-operation to secure fair prices for our 
products—prices that with reasonable economy and good 
management will give us some return for our labor and 
capital invested. Lhis is justice, nothing more. We 
have many valuable lessons before us of railroads and 
corporations to guide us in defending our interests. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of goods agree upon prices 
and firmly live up to them to sustain themselves. Can 
we educate ourselves as farmers, to raise a certain 
amount of grain and stock of ali kinds and no more, in- 
order to sustain prices, and if necessary for that let the 
land rest for one year, and thus stop this gambling in 
our products. We must so conduct our farming opera- 
tions as to have the demand at least equal if not greater 
than the supply. It don’t require $100,000 to pass such 
a law by the legislature and have men live up to it. We 
must not depend upon the law to give the farmers relief. 
I can’t see the benefit or the saving to the farmers in our 
ware ouse and grain law and state inspection. 

Brother farmers, we are the main arm of all prosper- 
ity. Poor crops mean general business depression and 
hard times; and an abundance of farm products means 
general prosperity. Then why should not the farmers’ 
interests be protected? Simply because we allow our- 
selves to be imposed upoo. We must bring about a 
change in thisre-pect in the future. We must work to- 
gether, and epee must we select men that will hon- 
estly represent us in legislative halls. 


There you are! Allin anutshell! Itis not 
too late. Let the farmersof the Northwest plant 
ouly haif as much wheat as last year, and half as 


much corn. Let the farmers of the remaining 
portion of the country do the same, and the whole 
thing is done. Of course, the lowest prices for 
years, both of wheat and corn, have occurred in 
the face of short crops, buta little circumstance 
like that need not disturb the farmer; nor need 
it be taken into account that present prices of 
wheat are sufficient to allow the importation of 
wheat from Russia and India. “What Mr. Dia- 
mond wants is a dollar for wheat at the station, 
whether that dollar buys much or littie, Mr. 
Diamond is ass enough to go to Congress, and the 
Alliance ought to send him there. 


VERY FLY. a 


A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune writes tha 
paper as follows from Red Oak, lowa: : 

I have been considerably interested in the discussion 
carried on through the columns of your paper concern- 
ing the Chicago grain trade. One correspondent thinks 
that it is too rigid inspection; another thinks it is exces- 
sive commissions and other charges. There is nothing 
in either of these two causes. One-half cent on corn 
and oats and one cent on wheat is. as low as any honest 
corn firm can handle the stuff, whire the switching, 
weighiaog, and inspection charges don’t amount to any- 
thing. i 

Another writer cites the fact that St. Louis has a five 
cent less rate from most all Nebraska and Iowa points, 
given because they had to pay more from there to the 
seaboard, which is not a fact, as every one must know 
who will take the trouble to work out a simple sum in 
addition and subtraction. The man who said that corn 
could be moved from York, Neb., to Baltimore for ten 
cents less than to have it go through Chicago is not far 
from right. 

While there is no good “horse” in hauling grain to St. 
Louis for five cents per 100 pounds less than to Chicago, 
when the distance is the same and in some cases farther, 
there is another cause that [ have stumbled onto that 
cuts a pretty good figure, and itis this: The St. Louis 
track-buyers have introduced a system of inspection that 
lays over any system I ever heard of. They furnish 
their customers a card like this diagram, which is sus- 
pended in each car of grain as it is shipped, and the in- 
spector has instructions, like the destroying angels of 
old, to pass over every car that has these cards in and 
issue certificates accordingly. Here is a specimen: 


oO 

C. B. & Q. 
Car 1000. 
No. 2 Corn. 


From Shenandoah. 
JOHN JONES, Shipper. 


A car of corn equipped in this way always passes as 
per card. When the East St. Louis inspector opens a 
car he don’t haye to get into it with his tryer, but simply 
reaches up and gets the card and issues a certificate from 
that. 


A BULL ON WHEAT. 


Mr. C. H. Seybt, of Highland, IIl., Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Millers’ National Associa- 
tiou, has lately been through the winter wheat belt, and 
is reported to have expressed his views as folluws: 

“The acreage sown to wheat is smaller than last year. 
A large area of land in which corn was planted last year 
was sown to wheat last fall, but it was so late before this 
corn was ready for the wheat crop—about four weeks 
later than the time for sowing the other—that it is all 
winter-killed. I don’t suppose this fact will affect the 
market price of wheat one-sixteenth of acent one way 
or the other, Dakota isan unknown quantity.” ; 

Regarding the present situation of the wheat market, 
Mr. Seybt said that he considered it particularly solid. 
“T don’t speculate in wheat,” he said, “but if I did, I 
should be a bull. The European crops have been good 
of late, and by the law of averages they ought to be poor 
this year. In France they have had good crops for three 
years, and this can’t goon forever.” Regarding flour, he 
said: “It is a mistaken idea that there is a large stock of 
flour in the hands of consumers. Fortwo years the con- 
dition of the market has been such that aman could 
always buy cheaper a week after he made a pur- 
chase. For this reason the consumers have lived from 
hand to mouth,buying just enough flour for present uses, 
and no more. If the time ever comes—and it is bound 
to come sooner or later—when consumers take a notion 
to carry the stocks that they used to, the much-vaunted 
visible supply of flour will melt away like the snow be- 
fore the April sun.” 


A certificate of incorporation of the Buffalo Floating 
Elevator Company has been filed in the count clerk’s 
office. The incorporators are Stephen M. Ratcliffe, 
Charles E. Williams, Daniel McNaughton, John A. 
Campbell and William D. Crosthwaite, who are also the 
trustees for the year. The capital stock is $40,000 in 
sharesof $100 each. The object of the corporation is 


oe 


the constructicn and maintenance of floating elevatorsin be 


that city. 


{ 
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A DISSENTING VOIOE, 


The Hennepin Canal scheme, which was originated 
some years ago, is just now being boomed vigorously. 
This scheme is important only as it has been used, and 
will be used, for the purpose of watering congressional 
and senatorial stock. Its most ardent supporter has 
never yet been able to show that, if built, it will be of 
any value, unless, perhaps, it could be fenced in and 
used as an inter-state skating course. However, this 
will not prevent statesmen from raiding the treasury to 
raise money to dig the ditch —The Chicago Mail. 


MR. DONNELLY’S RESOLUTIONS. 


The convention of the Farmers’ Alliance at Minneap- 
olis is composed chiefly of honest and intelligent repre- 
sentatives of the farmers of the state, sincerely desirous 
to bring about such necessary and legitimate reforms, 
especially in the management of railroads and elevators 
in this state, as will relieve the farmers of what they 
deem to be unjust and oppressive burdens in the trans- 
portation and marketing of their products. We hardly 
think the resolutions intr duced and pushed through by 
Mr. Donnelly fairly represent the spirit and purposes of 
the convention. Asa body they are not disposed to in- 
sist on violent remedies orintemperate measures. They 
want such legislation as will adequately protect them 
from unjust exactions by railroad corporations or ele- 
vator companies; but they are not disposed to yield 
to the demands of the more radical extremists, or to join 
Mr. Donnelly in stigmatizing as plunderers and thi ves 
all who are charged with the management of the rail- 
roads of the state—Pioncer Press. 


THEY CAN'T GROW HARD WHEAT, 


While there is no denial of the fact that the Indian 
competition is a serious menace to American wheat 
growing, still there is left to the Northwest one element 
of security thatcan not be affected by India’s wheat 
product. India can not compete with us in the produc- 
tion of hard wheat. In view of this fact it should be 
made a matter of special attention on the part of our 
Northwestern wheat growers to see that the standard of 
our wheat is kept up. As long as there is wealth and 
wealthy classes in the world there will be a demand for 
Minnesota hard wheat. As long as there are people 
who will have luxuries regardless of the cost of getting 
them, there will be people who will prefer bread made 
from hard wheat, and will have it, no matter if it costs 
double the price of the Indian product It will be well 
for our Northwestern farmers to keep this fact in mind, 
and instead of becoming shaky atthe prospect of Indian 
competition, they should stiffen up with the purpose to 
keep the standard of Minnesota hard wheat well ele- 
vated.—St. Paul Globe. 


A RAILWAY VIEW OF THE ERIE CANAL, 


The Erie Canal, which has for many years been a 
loadstone about the necks of New York political and 
commercial affairs, is just now the subject of much de- 
bate by two parties in that state, one insisting that the 
general government should devote a considerable sum 
toward its improvement and maintenance, and the other 
advocating the more creditable view, that it devolves 
upon the state todo whatever is done in this direction. 
A still more sensible proposition would be to draw the 
water out of the old ditch and fillit up so it might be 
cultivated by the farmers whose lands adjvinit. The 
age of canals has long since passed away, and they 
should be buried in the same grave with turnpikes, 
plank roads, and the old time Indiana corduroy tempta- 
tions to profanity. Allthis talk about continuing the 
few canals that are now in existence is neither more nor 
less than an expression of sentiment without foundation, 
reason or common sense. They are not needed and 
benefit nobody unless it may be the few cross roads 
politicians who make use of them simply as a means of 
securing and obtaining public office. _It is folly for the 
state.of New York and would be still greater folly for 
the general government to invest any more money in the 
Erie Canal.—Railway Age. ; 


AGRICULTURE AND MANUFAOTURES, 


American agriculturists seem to be very much im- 
pressed with their independence of other industries, but 
agriculture in the United States can only be successfully 
prosecut«d while our manufacturing industries are in a 
flourishing condition. This is a principle so apparent as 
to be easily understood. The tiller of the soil often 
flatters himself that the world depends upon the turn of 
his plow and the sweep of his sickle; and that he can 
flourish just the samein a land of closed or unbuilt 
factories and workshops as where the song of the loom 
and the roar of the furnace keep time to the threshing 
machine and the dash of the churn. He never stops to 
think that for every ox, hog, bushel of wheat or corn ex- 
ported, ten oxen and ten hogs, and ten bushels of wheat 
or corn are consumed in the country, and that, conse- 
quently, if our manufacturing industries are in a flour- 
ishing condition the farmer can snap his finger at for- 
eign trade, while if our manufacturing industries are 
dull, he can eat his own hog and corn, and burn the latter 
for winter fuel to keep his household from freezing. 
Were our farmers as much alive to their own interests, 


in the most intelligent sense of the term, as they seem 
to be in their selfish eagerness for the free admission of 
foreign manufactures, under the belief that they could 
buy their clothes cheaper and still have the same de- 
mand for their own products with our nation alive with 
hungry and idle workmen, they would be the foremost 
in demanding protection for American manufactures, 
and thereby secure enlarged consumption and profitable 
prices for their products.—American Hauporter. 


THE VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE SUPPLY, 


The wheat crop of 1884 was a very large one, that cof 
1885 was by comparison a'small one. The fact of a very 
large crop in 1884,.and the probability of a very large 
amount being carried over by the farmers, seemed to be 
entirely lost sight of in the spring of 1885, when it was 
developed that great winter damage had been done to 
the growing crop. Everybody was inclined to go wild 
over the prospects of extremely high prices. To the 
minds of those who took a conservative, and really sen- 
sible view of the situation, the expectation for extremely 
high prices for wheat was entirely unwarranted by all 
the facts in the case. They argued that even allowing 
the estimates placed on the growing crop were correct, 
all the evidence went to show that a very large amount 
of the previous year’s crop was still in first hands, and 
that with the two together, there would be sufficient 
wheat to go around, and to spare, unless an extraor- 
dinary, and, then, unlooked for demand should spring 
up. Subsequent results sustained the soundness of that 
position. 

Speculators have been beaten. Men who do a legiti- 
mate business and laid in largestocks of wheat in antici- 
pation of a heavy advance have been beaten, and as the 
crop year draws to a close it becomes evident to all that 
the wheat will more than hold out. The facts thus laid 
bare make it evident that while the visible supply is an 
important factor in determining present and prospective 
values, it cannot be entirely relied upon; the invisible is 
quite as important, although it cannot be measured.— 
Southwestern Miller. 


OUR WHEAT TRADE. 


It may be that we shall be compelled to give up wheat 
growing in the United States. Unless we can get our 
rates of transportation down to a figure that shall not 
represent absolute robbery, it is pretty sure that we shall. 
Take Dakota, for instance. The railroad is simply fleec- 
ing the farmers alive, and there is never likely to bea 
price for wheat that will make wheat growing in Dakota 
half as profitable as it ought to be, under circumstances 
like those which now exist. But our export trade is in 
a very bad condition. This is the season when the ex- 
ports of breadstuffs ought to be most active. Instead of 
being active, however, there is scarcely any export trade 
at all. According to the reported visible supply of 
wheat we have 15,000 000 bushels more than we had last 
year at this time; 23 000,000 bushels more than we had 
in 1883, and 38,000,000 more than in 1882, though The 
Rural believes that usually the figures which represent 
a crop are too high. Asa matter of fact they sometimes 
grossly misrepresent, and one of th e most difficult things 
in the world to accomplish is to get at the correct 
amount of grain in the country. The statement of such 
things is not made by the growers or usually in the 
growers’ interest. _ However, the above are the figures 
given. Now we have, according to this, the wheat for 
export, and the English demand more foreign wheat 
than they did last year. But they are not taking ours. 
Where then do they get their wheat? From India, 
Australia and Russia. Wheat is low in our home markets, 
but England does not want it even at a price that is un- 
profitable tothe grower. Why? Because she can get 
wheat ata still lower figure than even the low price 
at which we would furnish it. Europe is taking our 
corn in larger quantities than she did last year, but she 
does not want our wheat.— Western Rural. 


TRADING ON COMMISSION, 


The case of Higgins & Gilbert vs. McCrea, is termi- 
nated by a decision that is of very great importance to 
the commercial world in more senses thanone. The 
suit was for money lost by the defendant through the 
plaintiffs, in the Chicago market for provisions, at the 
time of the well-remembered McGeoch failure; and 
cross-suit was entered on the plea that the transaction 
was of a gambling nature. The decision of the court at 
Cleveland, against the plaintiffs, was based chiefly on 
the fact that the books of the firm did not show in every 
case the specific transfer of the property to named indi- 
viduals, though they did show the parties with whom 
the original transactions were made on ’Change. There 
was, however, no room for legitimate doubt that the 
plaintiffs had really bought the property from others as 
per order, and had disposed of it to still other parties, 
under the rules of the Chicago Board of Trade, when 
the principal failed to respond with margins as re- 
quested. It is probably on this point that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has reversed the original de- 
cision and orders judgment to be entered against Mr. 
McCrea tor the amount claimed. 

This action not only establishes the validity of specu- 
lative contracts, and prevents the entering of several 
other suits to recover heavy damages from members of 
our Board Trade, but shows the danger of transacting a 
“bucket-shop business” while claiming to act on com- 
mission. If Higgins & Gilbert had done so they would 
not have been able to prove their case, and might at this 
moment be in the deep shadow of coming bankruptcy 
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due to other suits which would have been instituted by 
men who have lost through tbat firm. If there be, as is 
thought by some, any member of the Board who “take 
the trades themselves” on receiving an order to buy or 
sell, they simply become uvable to prove their case in 
court inthe event of loss, and the supposed customers 
are equally unable to recover if the “market go agiinst 
them” to a greater extent than suits the bank account of 
their supposed agent. The risk is really a much greater 
one than may appear on the surface independently of 
that which the customer incurs by having as agent a 
firm that is interested in seeing the. speculation go 
against him. The last-named phase of the liability is so 
serious that it may well suffice to deter any one from 
sending orders to a party open to the suspicion of such 
double dealing. It is not difficult to conceive that the 
apathy so much complained of: is in part due to the fear 
entertained by some that the commission merchant does 
not in every case do the best he can toserve the interests 
of those who favor him with their orders. 

It is understood that this matter is under considera- 
tion by some of the leading members of the Board, in 
the hope that some means may be devised for increasing 
the measure of security felt by patrons of its traders. 
Itseems now to be probable that they will recommend 
the expression of a willingness to give the names of 
ocher firms traded with in a given transaction whenever 
so desired by the client. Some firms do this already, 
and if the policy were adopted by a moderate number 
of well-known houses it would soon become necessary 
for the rest to do likewise. It should not be difficult to 
bring about such a change in methods, especially when 
the argument in favor of doing so can be strengthened 
by reference to the outcome of the suit above cited.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


THE STATE CANALS, 


The Dominion is neither so popular nor so wealthy as 
New York, and it has a debt of $255,966,417 compared to 
our debt of $4,798,666; yet it has spent within a few 
years on one bit of canal, less than nine miles long, more 
money than we are begging from the general govern- 
ment; and it has spent on its canal system in the same 
time a sum equal to what the new capitol at Albany will 
cost, according to the latest estimates. In the meanwhile 
Canadian statesmen entertain such projects as the 
Ottawa ship canal, a route shortening the line from Mon- 
treal to Chicago, by following the Ottawa river to the 
Mattawan, the Mattawan to Trout. Lake, then to Lake 
Nipissing and down the French river to Georgian bay ; 
the Trent river navigation, a route following thst s'ream 
to Rice lake, thence along various connecting lakes up 
to Lake Balsam and thence down by canal and the Tal- 
bot river to Lake Simcoe and from that point by the 
Severn river to Georgian bay; the Torontoand Georgian 
bay canal, a third scheme for a waterway connecting 
Lake Huron and Lake Ontario and shortening the dis-. 
tance between Toronto and Chicago; and the Caughna- 
waga canal, a route from a point on the St. Lawrence 
river opposite Lachine to St. John’son the Richilieu 
river. Surveys of nearly all these routes have been made 
and estimates of their cost prepared. If, therefore, the 
example of the Dominion is invoked in this matter the 
lesson to be drawn from it is one of self-reliance. At 
least if we are to ask for federal aid in enlarging our 
main canal let us ask the United States to step in and 
build a waterway connecting the Hudson and Lake Onta- 
rio on the scale adopted by our Canadian neighbors. If 
the nation is to do anything at all in the matter, let it do 
something worthy of itself and make a ship canal from 
tide water to the Jakes—a great artificial river through 
which the water of Lake Ontario may flow to the sea, 
unbroken by any system of lockage.—Rochester Post 
ELupress. 


A RIGHTEOUS DECISION, 


Judge Brown, in the Unitcd States District Court, De- 
troit, has just rendered an opinion on the question of 
shortage in grain cargoes, which will prove a valuable 
precedent for vessel owners and masters. The case was 
brought against the schooner Lizzie A. Law in an effort 
to recover the difference in the amount of grain called 
for in the bill of lading and the quautity actually de- 
livered. Judge Brown declared that it was only neces. 
sary for the owners to show that all the grain received 
in the cargo was delivered. As all efforts at reform in 
the matter of shortage and bills of lading have hereto- 
fore proved of no avail this decision is highly gratifying, 
and if followed up by vessel men will prove of great 
value as a precedent. 

No other branch of business ia the country is subject 
to wrongs such as lake carriers are in elevator shortage 
without some form of redress, and the suggestion was 
made in the Marine Record, Vol. VII., No. 38, that 
owners should refuse to account for more grain than 
they actually received, notwithstanding the terms of the 
bill of lading, taking their chance for justice before a 
court. If this were done, the wrong of biing obliged 
to pay for shortage, justly complained of, would svon 
disappear. It will be necessary, however, for owners 
and masters to adopt some system whereby shippers and 
receivers may be assured that the carrier is acting in 
good faith, and to prove beyond cavil that cargoes have 
not been broached or tampered with. Positive testi- 
mony to this end may be found in a system of sealing 
the hatches after the cargo is aboard, which should re- 
main intact until by an official at the elevator at the port 
of destination, the seal is broken for the discharge of 
cargo. While itis not our desire to deny that officials 
of elevators believe that their finding of shortage is just, 
we do say that if they could not realize on the quantity 
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ot produced, their complaints would disappear entirely, 
; against the vessels, and it would then become a war 
* the elevators, and they would be foemen worthy of 
ch other. That is, they would be compelled to seck 
dress where the cause or difference arose. It has been 
nown for years that the elevator system of the country 
ands sadly in need of investigation by national, state 
\d municipal government, but every effort to obtain 
gislation to that end has failed. If by this decision of 
idge Brown the owners of elevators can be made to 
vestigate each other, we may, by logical sequence, look 
vain for cargo shortage. It will have disappeared and 
come a thing of the past. 
In case bills of lading can not be modified t» conform 
the new order of things, and notwithstanding the 
itches are sealed, shortage stili continues to occur, the 
ssel man should protest agaiust payment and go with 
e case before the admiralty courts, where, with Judge 
rown’s decision as a precedent, he has many chances in 
sfavor. No elevator management has, to our knowl- 
ize, been led to confess that there is any chance for 
istake in their system, or drafts or tally; but it is 
1own that there is:uch mistake. Not only this; it is 
10wn that tally can be made to correspond, say at 
uluth and Buffalo. Therefore if the complaint can be 
ttled without looking too closely after the mystery of 
e elevators, by tak ‘ng the difference out of the pockets 
the elevator people, it would be a grand point gained. 
Marine Record. 
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The Swedish Parliament is reported to have rejected, 
- a majority of seventeen, the proposal to levy a tax on 
iports of foreign grain. 

The official reports of the wheat crops in different 
tions of British India are favorable to a good yield 
r the 1886 harvest, now approaching or in progress; 
ea somewhat smaller than last year. 

The London Heonomist states that: ‘Farmers’ deliv- 
ies of wheat have been large, and bring the aggregate 
fresh supplies well toward the average requirements, 
that the depletion of granary stocks would not appear 
ba large. These liberal deliveries by the farmers 
ust, however, have trenched upon stack-yards percepti- 
y.” 

The breadstuffs trade of England is just now present- 
g a rather unpleasant picture, contemplated from an 
merican point of view. In January last the United 
ates imported into the United Kingdom only 549,747 
ishels, against 2,567,188 busnels the same month last 
‘ar. On the other hand, the imports from India were 
152,488 bushels for the same month in 1886, and 681,475 
ishtls in 1885. In 1886 India furnished 44 per cent. of 
e total imports of wheat into the United Kingdom, and 
e United States only 16 per cent., whereas in 1885 the 
tio was 59 per cent. for the United States and nearly 
} per cent. for India. It can not be expected that this 
idden revolution inthe import grain trade of Great 
ritain will last, as the differences are entirely too ab- 
ipt, and a reaction is sure to come, sooner or later. In 
e meanwhile English wheat is 12@l5c per bushel 
wer than a year ago, and 35 to 40 cents lower than the 
erage of the last ten years. 

The Londoncorrespondent of the Commercial and F%- 
uncial Chronicle says: ‘‘During the five months endin 
in, 31 our payments for wheat were, roughly, £1 650,- 
)Oless than in the corresponding period of 1884-85. 
ur indebtedness for flour was at the same time about 
65,000 less, and for cotton about £3,000,000 less. This 
nounts to a difference of about £5,615,000. On the other 
de of the account it must be remembered chat during 
ie closing months of 1884 we sent about £1,000,000 more 
. gold to America than in the corresponding period of 
385; while in January of the current year we received 
oout £700,000 more than in that month of 1885. From 
e total of £5,615,000 it is therefore necessary to deduct 
1,700,000 as the variation in the bullion movements and 
nple margin will still remain for the shipments already 
ade, to say nothing of the extra shipments of goods 
om this side and the diminished value of other articles 
f food received from the United States.” 


In the face of the extraordinary low prices of wheat 
1at have of late prevailed in the English markets, the 
uestion of import duty on breadstuffs is more and more 
ecoming a subject of animated discussion in the Eng- 
sh press. Referring to the fact that Franceand Ger- 
any, after careful investigation and protracted discus- 
on of the subject, concluded that an import duty on 
readstuffs was indispensable to prevent the ruin of their 
gricultural industry, Juhn J. Molloy, in the Morning 
ost, says that “the time appears to have arrived when 
, becomes necessary to inquire whether it is for the 
enefit of the entire community that the manufacturing 
opulation should have their daily bread—already very 
heap—at such price that those engaged in the produc- 
on of it throughout the United Kingdom shall be com- 
elled to abandon that industry and seek for support 
ither by competing with the overstocked labor market 
1 towns, or by throwing themselves upon the rates—in 
ther words, whether the entire wage-earning popula- 
on are in a better position from that portion of it en- 


gaged in manufacturing and mercantile pursuits having 
their bread 6d. to 8d. per family per week less than such 
prices as would prevent 8,000,000 to 4,000,000 engaged in 
agricu ture being thrown out of employment.” Being 
convinced that the nation generally would be a loser by 
the agricultural population being deprived of their em- 
ployment, he concludes that the interests of the people 
would be best served by levying such a moderate import 
duty on grain and flour as would enable the producers of 
breadstuffs to continue their industry without absolute 
loss. 


HISTORY OF THE FIFE WHEAT. 


Our readers all know something of Fife wheat, but 
may have never read its curious history and the revolu- 
tion it has wrought in the history of milling. Halfa 
century ago one of those active, clear-headed Scotch 
weavers, who, in one way or another, have done so much 
for civil and religious liberty in both continents, left his 
loom and sbuttle in the ‘‘land of cakes” and catechisms 
and struck out for himself in Canada. Ten years later 
he paid a visit to his native Paisley, and on the day he 
sailed a friend bought for him a ‘‘Tam O’Shanter” bon- 
net, and as he was passing by a wharf he found a vessel 
unloading Russian wheat, and reaching over he puta 
handful of it in the Tam O’Shanter. 

When Mr. Fyffe returned home he planted the wheat 
in the garden, and when the harvest came it was all 
struck with the rust except the heads from one or two 
seeds, which were entirely free. This was planted and 
proved rust proof. But the cows broke into the garden 
and destroyed all but one or two heads, and it was years 
before enough was raised to sow a field. It spread rap- 
idly on new, strong, clay lands, but the millers did not 
know how to handle it. Then, with tbe exhaustion of 
the soil, it ran out. It was started again from a few ker- 
nels that had hung together for years ina garret and 
finally, by some happy accident, reached the new lands 
of Minnesota. Here it grew amazingly, but still the 
millers could not handle it. Finally the wheat not 
adapting itself to the mills, the mills were adapted to 
the wheat, and the result is the “new process” flour, 
probably the'best and most nutritious the world has ever 
seen. 

The interesting problem remains to be solved whether 
the Fife, or hard wheat, will flouri-h when the soil of 
the Northwest is exhausted of its virgin strength and the 
“new process”’ fail for want of material, or whether the 
deterioration is in the wheat and not io the soil, and can 
be restored by the importation of similar wheat from 
Russia. The handful of wheat in the old Scotchman’s 
bonnet changed the milling industry of America.—Iowa 
Homestead. 


WHEAT AS HIGH IN CHICAGO AS 
IN LIVERPOOL. 


The low price at which East India wheat can be sold 
in England is among the nightmares that afflict specular 
tors. The case was recently stated in a very forci- 
ble manner by Horatio Seymour, Jr.;a civil engineer of 
national reputation, formerly a resident and State En- 
gineer of New York. He now resides in Michigan. He 
puts the question as follows: “This India wheat can be 
laid down in the London and Liverpool markets at 57 
cents a bushel]. It can be brought to New York by way 
of the Suez Canal for 80 cents, and but for our protective 
duty of 20 cents per bushel it could be laid down there 
at that price. Our farmers should note these facts and 
take steps to protect themselves. As matters now stand 
they can not expect better prices than they now receive 
unless a bad harvest, a famin+ in India, or a desolating 
war should intervene to put them up.” 

A statement of the facts even more concise than that 
of Mr. Seymour may be made. To-day June wheat is 
worth 86 cents in Chicago, 96 centsin New York City 
and 102 cents in Liverpool. Liverpool appears to have 
lost control of the price of wheat in Chicago. 
With diminishing export:, the Western wheat- 
elevators bursting with their contents, and the India 
scare, wheat remains at a tolerably fair price in Chicago 
—not very high, not too high, but not very low, and not 
as low as it has often been when wheat fleets dotted the 
ocean between New York and Liverpool, and gold to 
purchase American wheat was shipped by the cargo 
from London to New York. It is evident that some- 
thing besides a foreign demand is keeping wheat at its 
present price. A few months ago it was sold at 70 cents 
a bushel, with a possibility that it might drop below that 
figure. From that point it began steadily to rise, and in 
November last reached as high as 9614 cents a bushel. 
It has not since fallen back to within 12 0r 15 cents of 
the level from which it started. During all this period 
there has been no shipping market for wheat, no foreign 
demand to increase the price, and shipments from Chi- 
cago to Liverpool could not be made at a profit. From 
these facts it is evident that the vicissitudes of the Chi- 
cago wheat market are no longer regulated by those of 
the Liverpool market. 

What mysterious influence it is that keeps the wheat 
market higher relatively in Chicago than it isin Liver- 
pool, specul:tors and experts in economic science may 
discover if they can. Itis evident that something be- 
side speculative manipulation, the influence of corners 
and the effect of long or short sales is supporting prices 

——not at a high elevation, but on a level above points of 
low depression, and at a figure at which the farmer can 


raise wheat and get it to market at a profit.—Hvening 
Journal. 


A FREE-TRADER’S SCREED. 


In order to show how rapid India is increasing her 
hold upon the Europe.n wheat markets, let me call 
attention to the figures at foot, made up in England on 
the 28th of January last, and giving the amount.of wheat 
and flour afloat for England, and whence shipped. The 
figures are compared with those of the corresponding 
figures for the preceding yeir. No flour is as yet ship- 
ped from India, and American exports of flour are esti- 
mated as wheat. It will be seen that the amount of 
wheat afloat from India on the 28th of January, 1386, was 
4,068,000 bushels against 640,000 bushels at the corre- 
sponding period in 1885, while the amount afloat from 
the United States (Atlantic and Pacific ports) was on the 
28th of January, 1886, 11,000,000 bushels, against—for 
same period in 1886—16,824,000 bushels. There is thus 
a decrease in the amount afloat from the United States 
of 3,428,000 bushels, and a gain in the amount afloat from 
India of 3,328,000 bushels shown in the comparison of 
this year with last. In other words, what we have lost 
in our ability to supply, India has gained. How long 
before our wheat growers will as< for a decrease of 
taxes? 

The amount of wheat and flour afloat for Europe and 
whence shipped are as follows: 


1886. 1855. 
Jan’y 28th Jan’y 29th. 

Bushels Bushels. 
Azoro and Black Sea............. -- 460,000 228,000 

Danwb@ oq). cas saree avicuionsivicieiis ales elepiome apt ct eerie 48, 

Atiantic Ports; Uij8 .a;. acc. <seces <2 864,000 2,648,000 
Atlantic Ports, U.S... Giclee) 90,216,000: 14,176,000 
Ts Ce ape ae 4,068,000 648,000 
Argentine Republi 28,000 250 Ss, ee 
OUT Deere Satay cs 272,000 160,000 
Australia % 136,000 762,000 
OthercountTieSis:. rosseteceeteaniew ees 184,0005°° > Saleen 
Ota Vira cietctelernne fee ove h 0,228,000 18,692,000 


—The Million, Des Moines, Towa. 


THE HOPPER SCALE SYSTEM IN 
CINCINNATI. 


Some of our grain merchants have been making efforts 
to have the hopper scale system inaugurated in Cincin- 
nati, for weighing car lots of grain on track, and Mr. 
Richards, the owner o- the patent, has made a visit here 
to clearly demonstrate what his methods imply. Noth- 
ing could be more simple or more reliable in results, 
and itis tobe hoped that the movement will receive 
sufficient encouragement to have a hopper scale house 
erected, at an eligibie point for the railways entering the 
city from the west and south. 

This system has been in operation on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway at Chicago for about 
two years, and has received the approval and indorse- 
ment of the Chicago Grain Receivers’ Association. 

Car loads of grain are brought alongside the scale 
house, and are quickly emptied, by a system of steam 
shovels, into a pit, when the grain is carried by elevators 


to a hopper bin, when the entire car load is weighed at ~ 


one time—the practice being to have two clerks make a 
record, to avoid possible error. The grain is then re- 
turned to the same or another car, by gravity, and 
quickly. 

This system facilitates business, by giving reliable and 
prompt weights, and it is proposed that it shall be done 
at no increase of cost over the present method, one dollar 
a car. 

Our grain trade has suffered materially as a result of 
the track weighing system, causing delays and losses ia 
weight from various causes, uncertainties to shippers as 
to what they may realize, etc. When the shipper can 
have assurance that he will be served with strictly cor- 
rect weights of his grain, he can operate with confidence, 
When our market can give this guarantee, it will 
strengthen its attractions and claims for consignments. 
—Cincinnatt Price Current. 


THE SHORTAGES AT BUFFALO. 


No one to-day can deny the need of an association of 
this nature, (Lake Carriers’ Association), a congress of 
marine men, as it were, and no one can fail to outline 
the good effects it may have on the prosperity of lake 
carriers. The one question of grain shortage and shovel- 
ing is a sufficient argument for organization. Hereto- 
fore a vessel master dare not sue for recovery of moneys 
deducted from his freight bill for the reason that he 
would be blacked by the elevator people. If an associ- 
ation of this nature take the matter up it immediately 
assumes a different phase. ‘To put the evil of shortage 
in a proper light, we print the following table, taken 
from the report of the Merchants’ Exchange wveigh- 
master: 


Bushels. Short. Over. 

WHOA Uae 5 ciclelestcteietsai-teiciewiviela so 17,036,800 12,046 6,780 

Corn ope 15,972,000 5,210 6,173 

ae 554,600 612 28 

oe 234,600 157 21 

aa 160,200 103 V5 

Flaxseed ag se tled.. Ber 2,140,500, 505 105 
Note—Flaxseed per  mani- 

FORE cic) ss en/adgeatl oe sheaew ates on 2.141.054 2,293 1.36% 


—Marine Record. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Five men have been arrested at Sanborn, Dak., for 
stealing wheat from the Northern Pacific Elevator. 


D. Furrer’s grain elevator, located at Easton, IIl., 
burned March 5. Loss, $46,000; insured for $25,000. 

Jaqua & Co., dealers in hay, grain and cow feed, at 
Austin, Tex., had their stock ruined by fire on March 2. 

Cargill Bros.’ warehouse at Houston, Minn., contain- 
ing about 1,000 bushels of wheat, was totally consumed 
by fire on March 2. 


On March 8, the Iowa Elevator at Peoria, Ill., had a 
narrow escape from catching fire from an adjoining 
building which burned. 

The boiler in the Minneapolis & Northern Elevator at 
Hamilton, Dak., exploded on Feb. 22, demolishing the 
boiler room. No one was hurt. 

The elevator of the Wabasha, Minn. Roller Mills’ 
new mill recently gave way under the weight of wheat, 
necessitating a stoppage of the mill. 

Watson & Co.and Chas. Irwin, both grain dealing 
firms at Pittsburg, Pa., sustained, considerable damage 
from a fire which consumed an adjoining building on 
Feb. 22. 

G. W. Helm, at one time a grain merchant of Danville, 
lll., was arrested near Longmont, Col., charged with 
forging his brother’s name to a check for $2,500 three 
years ago. 

The Fresno Brewery, at Fresno, Cal., was destroyed by 
fire Feb. 20, together with its contents. Loss about 
$5,000; insured for $2,509. The fire was attributed to 
incendiarism. 

The brewery at Jamestown, Dak., owned by Gesal & 
Kuhlewatz, burned to the ground on Feb. 25. The loss 
was estimated at over $10,000; insured for $7,000. The 
brewery will be rebuilt at once. 

A grain warehouse near Elizabeth, Mian., has been to- 
tally destroyed by fire. The loss on the building 
was about $800; insured for $600. The grain consumed 
with the warehouse was worth about $900. 

Eugene Conway, a boy of thirteen, was smothered on 
Feb. 20 in M. Laville’s elevator at Atchison, Kan., while 
playing about the place. He went up to the corn bin, 
where it wassupposed he slipped into the hopper and 
was drawn down. 

The grain warehouse at Texas, Pa., owned by W. H. 


~ Grosz, burned to the ground on Feb. 18. Loss, about 


$1,800. The fire was thought to have originated from 
spontaneous combustion of alot of damp bran, which 
had been scattered on the floor to dry. 


A fire which originated in the basementof John A. 
Wichman’s brewery, at Marine, Minn., destroyed it, to- 
gether with the residence of the proprietor, on Feb. 25. 
The building was not worth more than $3,000; not in- 
sured. The stock and machinery was also destroyed by 
the fire. 

G. Kraacke, an extensive grain dealer of Davenport, 
Iowa, was shot through the nose March 6 by John Woh- 
lenberg, a former partner. Mr. Kraacke’s son, a youth 
of twenty, pounded Wohlenberg on the head with a 
paper weight, breaking his skull and inflicting injuries 
from which he will probably die. Tne trouble was caused 
by a dispute over a twenty-dollar note. 


A serious accident occurred at the elevator of 
Gruenen, Felder & Hardtlieb, Pierron, Ill., on Feb. 26. 
While they were shelling corn excessive speed of the 
engine caused the belting to break and the bursting of 
the cylinder. Valentine Hardtlieb, a laborer, who was 
seated behind the cylinder, was seriously injured by 
some of the flying pieces from the bursting cylinder. 


William Hogan had a narrow escape from death 
March 10. He was engaged in shoveling corn into the 
sheller at the Kansas Central Elevator, Leavenworth, 
Kan., when he was taken in a fitand pitched headlong 
into the hopper. Some of the hands who noticed him 
fall threw the machinery out of gear immediately and 
rescued him just in time to prevent him being crushed 
into ashapeless mass. The only injury he received was 
a couple of wounds in the scalp which were not consid- 
ered dangerous. 


STORAGE CHARGES ON GRAIN. 


The following shos the storage cost per bushel for 
carrying grain into May, or for delivery on sales for May, 
on May 1, on receipts dated Feb.5 and following, and for 
the various dates intervening previous to April 26: 


February 5 to 14, inclusive, to carry into May... 
Feb, 15 to 24, id bi ss nae 


Feb. 25 to March 6, Gy ee iy 
March 7 to March 16, ‘‘ ‘* Ss Sakis ete 
March 17 to March 26, “ ‘2 1 a oe MEE a are 


March 27to April5, ‘ ad a. 
April6to April 15,‘ bs 
April 16 to April 25,  ‘* oy FS 
April 26 and later, “ a a 


About 75,000 bushels of wheat a day has of late been 
marketed in Minnesota and Dakota, 


CONDITION OF THE WINTER 
WHEAT. 


One-third of the crop was sown late, owing to fear of 
Hessian fly. This proportion. of the crop has suffered 
more or Jess from winter killing during the last thirty 
days. The acreage of 1886 is from 8 t» 10 per cent. 
below the acreage of 1885. This reduction was caused 
by the scarcity and high price of good seed wheat at 
seeding time, and also the general discouraging outlook 
for the wheat grower. Thestates of Illinois, Kansas, 
and Missouri show the largest decrease in acreage. The 
acreage of Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan is practically 
the same as the acreage of the preceding year. Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee show a reduction of about 9 per 
cent. The wheat which has been protected during the 
whole winter by snow is confined only to limited areas 
in different states, and at no time since the winter wheat 
crop was sown in 1885 has the winter wheat belt as a 
whole been protected for a period of time over twenty 
days. On the whole the weather for February was try- 
ing upon the wheat crop, and the month of March, up to 
this date, has shown little if any improvement. North 
of the Ohio River the winter wheat has made scarcely 
any growth as yet, and the crop is backward. Asa class 
farmers are inclined to hold the reserves of wheat only 
where crop prospects are not encouraging. The 1885 
crop has been pretty well cleaned up, but there seems 
still to be considerable of the 1884 wheat on hand. The 
conclusions arrived at are substantially these: Pros- 
pects are fair for an averagecrop with favorable weather 
during the next thirty days, but no indications of a full 
or excessive crop. The most encourag'ng outlook for 
wheat comes from the Pacific slope. The condition and 
acreage are found to be as follows: 

Illinois—The reports cover Central and Southern IIli- 
nois, where practically the entire winter wheat crop of 
the state is grown. The decrease in acreage for that 
area is 15 per cent. less than the area sown in 1885 The 
reports average fair, with more or less damage to late 
sown wheat in exposed places. The most trying weather 
so far on the crop has been the month of March. Wheat 
has made but little growth. 

Kansas-—-There is no uniformity whatever in the re- 
ports inthe state. In many portions of Kansas wheat is 
badly damaged now, caused by poor seed, late seeding, 
Hessian fly, and the trying weather in February and 
March. A very conservative estimate for the year 1886 
under existing conditions would be 75 per cent of an 
average crop. 'The acreage is decreased 5 per cent. 

Missouri—As a whole, winter wheat was generally 
sown late. There is some fly in early sown, especially 
on stubble ground. The last fourteen days of February 
were very severe on wheat, and thinned it out in many 
exposed fields. The first week in March the ground was 
covered with snow, which was favorable. Missouri 
ought to produce, putting the question of acreage aside, 
an average crop this season. The reduction in acreage 
is 8 per cent. 

Michigan—No state in the winter wheat belt at the 
present time seems to be so much off color as Michigan. 
For the last three weeks the weather has been very try- 
ing and damaging to thecrop. The general conditions 
are not favorable by any means to-day for a full crop. 
The wheat was sown late, made a small growth before 
winter, and was infected in the fall more or less by the 
Hessian fly. The acreage is the same as that of 1885. 

Ohio—Considering the open winter, the thawing and 
freezing weather in March, and the absence of snow, 
wheat has come through the winter fairly well—better 
than last winter at this time—but nothing to indicate 
more than an average crop. The acreage is the same as 
that sown in 1885. 

Tennessee and Kentucky—The wheat crop of these 
two states is just beginning to greenup. They have 
come through the winter remarkably well. The snow 
fall has been of a greater depth south of the Ohio River 
than north of it. ‘The decrease in acreage for Kentucky 
is 6 per cent., and for Tennessee 12. 

California—From reports from nearly every county in 
the state the present prospect is as good as ever known. 
A portion of the early sown will probably lodge, owing 
to its rank growth, but the present prospects are that the 
yield will be 20 per cent. more than the former season. 
The prospect for a heavy yield in the southern portion 
of the state is better, as compared with the northern por- 
tion. The seeding has just ended, and the ground is 
moist and warm, having been refreshed by general 
showers. 

Oregon—February has been a very propitious month 
for seeding. The winter has been very favorable to the 
crop. There is a good stand. Farmers feel almost 
assured of an excellent yield at harvest. Spring seeding 
is being pushed rapidly, and more spring wheat will be 
sown than last season. 

Washington Territory—A similar situation exists in 
Washington territory. The prospects for winter wheat 
are very fine. The crop of 1886 for Eastern Oregon and 
Washington territory is estimated at 14,000,000 bushels. 
The demand for barley being so great the acreage has 
been largely increased the present season. 


Natural gas has been discovered at Carey, Ohio, at a 
depth of 1,400 feet, which will yield about 200,000 feet 
daily. Two more wells will be dug to furnish fuel for 
the elevator and grist mill of David Straw. 

The Brown county Farmers’ Alliance will put in pub 
lic scales at Columbia, Dak., the council of that city 
having refused to put them in. The alliance is also 
talking of building an elevator at that place, 
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WANTED. 


An experienced elevator builder, a reliable man, to 
build a farmers’ elevator of 10,000 bushels’ capacity. 
Address 

C. BuroHiEr, Freeman, Dak. 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds, 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices- Buyers will 
save money by sending for their price list. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A new Fanning Mill. For particulars address 
M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


A good elevator of about 15,000 bushels’ capacity, 
located on the Kankakee & Southwestern R. R. For 
particulars address 

Mrs. Joun Hurscuer, Herscher, III. 


FOR SALE. 


Mill and elevator in good grain country in Eastern 
Nebraska, doing a good, paying business. Price, $25,- 
000. Might take part in good real estate at cash value. 
Address 

SHERWIN, SHERWIN & Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE. 


Steam elevator. Good trade. Capacity, 10,000 bush- 
els. Now handling carload of grain per day. Will be 
sold at two-thirds value. Everything nearly new. Best 
of reasons for selling. Address 

R. HeFFELFINGER, Denison, Iowa. 


FOR SALE, CHEAP. 


Machinery for a ship elevator (with yoke in good 
order), including one Fairbanks’ Scale, 150 bushels’ ca- 
pacity, and one hopper scale, 100 bushels’ capacity. 
This machinery is all in good order, and will be sold 
cheap at a bargain. Address 

M. J. Wauuace, 705 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


GREAT BARGAIN. 


Situated on a trunk line, in Ohio and Indiana, in good 
towns, four nearly new grain warehouses, strictly first- 
class throughout; for sale cheap. Best of reasons given 
for wishing to sell. Address 

E. E. Co., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, II]. 


FOR SALE. 


A desirable steam elevator on main line of railroad, 
in the corn belt of Iowa, with 20,000 bushels’ capacity 
and corn cribs for 25,000 bushels. Elevator was built 
three years ago, and is complete; has corn sheller, 
Barnard & Leas Warehouse Separator, dumps, scales, 
etc. Terms reasonable. Address 

Business, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Traps, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


A No. 5 Victor Smutter, Barnard & Leas’ manufacture ; 
also one Reed’s Novelty Grain Separator, tip-top, for 
cleaning flax seed. Both machines in first-class condi- 
tion, and have been very little used. One Smith & 
Beggs Engine, 14x24 stroke, piston valve, vertical steam 
feed pump. Boiler 20 feet long, 48-inch shell, cast-iron 
front, breeching and grate bars. Stilwell & Bierce heat- 
er, 24 inches diameter. Smoke stack, guy rods, steam 
pipe, and everything complete for setting up. Engine 
in good running order. Will sell cheap for cash. Ad- 
dress 

Wan. A. WALKER, Supt. Union Elevator Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO,, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN®COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Sopa Bd ESSE cop 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. R. R. 


WARREN R. BUCKLEY. Tuos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 


PEORIA, ILL. 
REFERENCES: 
First National Bank of Peoria, Il. GRAIN, HAY, 
Commercial Nat’! Bank of Peoria, Iil. SEEDS, 


And Mercantile Agencies. 
(Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 
A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


A. B. TAyLor. D. C. Moax. 


A.B. TAYLOR &CO., 


WHOLESALE GRAIN DEALERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Duluth, Minn. 


Careful attention given to Oonsignments. MILLING ORDERS 
for Round or Carload Lots of Hard or Soft Spring Wheat filled 
with promptness. Correspondence Solicited. 


WILLIAM HARVEY, 
GRAIN DEALER 


Commission Merchant, 


40 Wrst FourtTH STREET, 
OINOINNATI, O. 


DEALERS and MILLERS are requested to mail Samples and 
quote Prices f. 0. b. cars. LIBERAL ADVANCES made. Oorre- 
spondence Solicited. 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M.W. YERXA, 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLINC WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards, — 


ESTABLISHED 1865- 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co, 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 


Selling by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
hicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
pares prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fied in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


DAKOTA WHEAT 


sa] n® 
i F.W.McKINNEY, = [>z 
. z Co 

| Grain, Loans and Land, |#3 

Ral r 
es Bismarck, Dalccta. 2 is 
r) Milling orders for car lots of choicest hard wheat | 2 @ 
2 Promptly Filled. Q: 
DAHROTA WHEAT 
Land for sale. 
KF. B. MILLS, 7  @ Ww. val TES, 
Minneapolis, Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Opera House Block, 
Room 52. Room 13. 


MILLS & YATES, 
Grain Commission 


Buyers and Shippers 


Of all kinds of Grain, Feed and Flour. Corn and Choice Milling 
Wheats for Eastern and Southern Millers a Specialty. 


Extensive Dealers in Mill Feeds.—Millers in States 
west of Ohio having Feed to sell, requested to mail samples and 
quote prices f.0.b. Cars in sacks. Consignments solicited. Cargo 


Orders promptly filled. 
R. H. FERGUSON, Manager Duluth Office. 


G. S. BARNES & Co.,, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Shipping and Grain Commission 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES PROMPTLY FILLED. 
J. Q. ADAMS, 


G.S8. BARNES, Dutura. 
Pres. N. P. Eley. Co., Late with David Dows & Co. 
Fareo. St. Pau. 


CEO. E. LOWETH, 
Commission Merchant, 


eee 


GRAIN, FEED, HAY AND STRAW. 


Consignments Solicited. Liberal Advances on Con- 
signments. Satisfactory References 
Furnished. 

Room 9, 158 Superior BSt., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, METROPOLITAN BLocE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 
McKEEHAN & LUCAS, 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
CINCINNATI OHIO. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


EsTABLISHED 1863. 


CHANDLER -BROWN CO. 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 


Commission Merchants, 
CHICAGO—anp—-MILWAUKEE. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


—CASH PAID FOR—— 


GRAIN. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS OF 


Baled Hay, Mill Feed, Etc. 


Millers having Feed to sell sell will’ receive a prompt reply if 
they send us sam’ mples and prices. 
White Middlings and Screenings specialties. 


GIBBS & BRO., 
119 N. Water St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


HK. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Flour, Feed and Seed, 


130 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances Made. Correspondence Solicited. 


ESTABLISZIZED 1is¢e9. 
C. H. GRAVEs. W. Van Brunt 


C. H. CRAVES & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Duluth, Minnesota, 


A. 
GRAVES, DULUTH. 


CABLE ADDRESS, 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 
REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti- 


more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western nation Bank, Balti- 
more; JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. . REQUA co., 
Chicago. 

J. M. Smiru. J. A. DEwry. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


- 
Successors to OLIVER DALRYMPLE & Co., 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


——((ESTABLISHED 1875. ))—— 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 
—GRAIN— 


Commission Merchants } 


Room 24 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
- PEORIA, ILL. | 


Personal Attention always given to Consignments, as 
we solicit no other business. First-class market for Damp or — 
Damaged Grain. Oorrespondence Solicited. Best of References. 
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STANDARD MACHINES 


——FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS——— 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG. COMPANY'S 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


THREE- SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. 


IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 


The Best Scourer for Barley in use 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: 
DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. 

EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, 
EUREKA BRAN PACKER. 


ALSO THE 


VICTOR SMUTTER. 


with Barnard’s 


VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 


VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER, 


ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE, 


s Improvement for Raising Platform. 
LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


—DAVERIO 3-HIGH ROLLER MILL, | 


The Lightest Running and Most 
Economical Roll on the Market 


NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM: 
MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 


Separator. 1 must say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure tt can- 


not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is 
1 superintended the setting up of mine, and it works splendidly. 


J. M. DAVIDSON, 


a very easy matter, 


Yours truly, 


Separator. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue t 
and Price List 


CORN CRIB, 


With Forced Ventilation; 
From 20,000 to 100,000 bushels capacity. Can be hieed 
across the street, and one man can bring it to the shel- 
ler. The snow and shelled corn all taken out before 
the ear corn goes in crib. No waste. Crib lumber costs 
8 centsperbushel. Drawings and Instructions 
reasonable. 


The Common-Sense 


Amat Corn Sheller. 


The onl 
market, It 


H. A HAWKINS 248 Randolph St. 
CHICAGO. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


Victor Corn Sheller. 
R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 1306 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Craia Folding In- 

ie cubator and Brooder (com- 

bined) is the cheapest and 

best. Willhatch 1,200 to 1,560 chicks per 

year, worth as broilers $4 to E12 per dozen. 
Pleasant and profitable at all seasons. No 

cost or experience to operate. Holds 100 eggs. 


tae $12.00. 
ry CHICKS BY: 
can raise 


afew chickens. An absolute success. Perfect 
imitation of the hen. Nolampsto explode. Ten 
hens will pay $200 profit per year. 500 Incu- 
bators in use. Gives universal satisfaction. 
Send 4 cts. for new 36-pp. book on poultry, 
incubators, brooders, diseases, remedies, etc. 


F. D. CRAIG, TEA 


North Evanston Il. 


Advance Combined Brush and Rod Beater Barley Scourer 


R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 


—ro— THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, CO., Moline, Ill, 


Any one can become 
so thoroughly posted 
in three weeks review- 
ee withThe Common 
School Question Book 
as to successfullypass 

BEE 6 most difficult and 
technical legalexaminationsfor teachers’ 
certificates. “By its aid thousands of young 
people earn an honorable and lu- 
crative livelihvod. 25,000 sold last year. 
Full descriptive circulars and specimen 


pages sent for St D. gga ae 


AGENTS WANTED. : | 


A. H CRAIC, 
PUBLISHER, 
Caldweli,RacineCo, 
Wisconsin.. 


THE OLD RELIABLE STANDARD STOVER MEROVED 


DAISY < 


CRINDING MILL. 
Suited to the wants of ranch-_ 
men, with - steam engines, ¥ 
horse-powers and geared wind- 
mills. We also make FRENCH 
BURR MILLS which embody 
new and desirable features. ee 


THE FREEPORT MACHINE co., - 


WeareSole Manufacturers of 
the Stover Pumping windmills gM 
tor pumping water for .« 

Railroads, Villages, Snb- 
urb .n houses, lawns, dai- = 
ries, brick yards, drain- = 
ing, irrigating, etc., as “i 
well as geared windmills of all sizes % 
for running grinders, shellers, saws, i) 

etc. Also COB GRINDERS, CORN : 

CULTIVATORS, HAY LOADERS, re 
ETC. V7, 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


JOHN C. KILNER, 


Mill and Elevator Supplies, 
YORK, NEBRASKA. 
Engines, Boilers, Welting, Pulleys, Shafting, 


SPROCKET WHEELS, 
STEAM PIPE AND FITTINGS, Etc., Etc. 


|4= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 


(=> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


’ THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 
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THE SEELEY ELEVATOR, ‘= PERFORATED METALS, "75 
SEELEY, SON & CO. 


For Use For 
Fremont, ‘ide P ae 
Elevator Builders.) = : 
THE SEELEY ELEvaToR |"! ae 
Stands at the head for Convenience and Cleaning 


and Economy of Operation. Ware- 5 DERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALLKIND — Machin- | 
Pinus, Speciicaso Houses. ‘ —+ CHICAGO, ILL. <— a eer 


Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


(> With our experience, we can Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 
=a eel=| save you on these items nos than 
m <= = - j . . , 
See | Oe tena ly misciee “S| The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 


NAGLE, 74 Bast Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$50 REWAR 


ERIE, PA., 
will be paid for any Gratn Fan Manufacturer of 
Hof same oe Wee and P t bl 
4. bag as much Grain or Seed in one 
Wayday asour Patent MONAROHM ~ oF ae e, 
j Grain and Seed Separator Stationary 
“|| - and Bagger or our _ Improved 
Pes }; Warehouse ree Boualy and 
Q jar and Price List matedfrec, Agricultural Slate Roofing or Siding put on Elevators, or material 


NEWARK MACHINE CO, Pearce Bo furnished at Manufacturers’ prices at any railroad point 
: | Steam £ ngines. in the country. Write for prices. 


GRINDING MILL:|: TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


BEST MILL SEPARATOR 


—_on—- 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY ELEVATOR IN 
BARTEL ’ THE LAND. 


Cleans 2 Polishes 


THE GRAIN. 


Removing all impurities without breaking 
or wasting. 


Columbus, Ohio, 


THE SCIENTIFIC 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and. all 
Small Grains. 


Aplington, Iowa. 
Messrs. THOMPSON & CAMPBELL, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
GENTLEMEN—The Trimmer bought of 
you 3 years ago still gives good satisfac- 
tion. Icannotsee how it could be im- 
proved upon; can scour as hard or light 
as you please, and the suction is under 
perfect control »nd runs easy. 
Yours truly (signed) E. S. BhackMORE. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


Made especially for this trade by 
THOMPSON & CAMPBELL, 
1026, 1028 & 1030 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. (Successors 
to Kreider, Campbell & Co.) 


GEO. W. DAWSON, Manager, 


FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0, oO Pen eee 


- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


__ Everybody is astonished to see the work 
aa = —— it does. We challenge competition, for 


general cleaning purposes. WE CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
~ make it fit formarket, and not runany wheat 

Hyover in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration,which we claim is not the correct prin- 
ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 


ee) 


QUAK ERE 
Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1884. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & C@O., 


~~ WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


Address the Manufacturer, PILES. ...ms2nt relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
-and never returns. No purge, nosalve, | 
no suppository. Sufferers will learn of asimp’e rem- | 


D s T e WwW E E D , | | tai teas ; L a n a rk 5 Ca rro l j Co., I | | AMLEl, CRON TRADE, edy Free, by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St... 


& SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE” New York. 
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CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators. 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- 
isfaction orno pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you. 


M. DEAL ce OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


M.DEAL & C0, ——| 


id 


CUWARANTEED 


ROOFING PLATES! 


[From the Ironmonger December 5, 1885,) 


AN EFFECTIVE GUARANTEE. 


My revere MERCHANT & CO., of Philadelphia, may justly claim to have 


revolutionized the roofing-piate trade in this country. When, a year ago, 

they became the representatives for the United States of Gilbertson’s Old 
Method and Camaret plates, they were enabled, with the aid of the manufacturers, 
to give a positive and definite guarantee of the quality of goods bearing th:ir 
brand. This could only be done by taking the entire product of the works, the 
proprietors being under contract to maintain the standard of the production. 
This, they have not only done, but the quality has been improved. 

The guarantee thus given by Merchant & Co was the first of the kind ever 
issued, as to quality of material, coating and assorting. In fact the understanding 
between them and the makers placed the Philadelphia house in a position to do 
what had heretofore been impossible, with most importers, who buy of London or 
Liverpool agents, and who are, therefore, not in direct communication with the 
manufacturers. Messrs. Merchant & Co., therefore, claim to stand alone among 
importers as the only direct representatives of works in Wales, whose owners are 
under contract to keep up the standard of a guarantee and to sell their brand to 
no other parties, either in England ortheUnited States. Of course this policy of 
guaranteeing goods has been followed by others, but as they purchase of com- 
mission agents in London, the consumer naturally feels a doubt as to whether 
the guarantees of such dealers can always be relied on as effective. 

The course adopted by Merchant & Co. has resulted in largely increased 
sales, and many architects and builders have found it to their advantage to use 
the guaranteed plates. In some cases, however, contractors have, to enhance 
their profits, substituted inferior brands for those-specified, Finally, at the 
request of numerous architects and reliable roofers who have suffered through 
competition with these unreliable parties, Merchant & Co. have succeeded in 
gs aking arrangements with the manufacturers to stamp each sheet not only with 
the name of the brand, but with its thickness or gauge. The effect of this, the 
firm feel satisfied, will bring about a better class of roofing work than has here- 
tofore been attainable, and result in great benefit to all owners of property as well 
as to responsible roofers, architects, and others engaged in the building trades. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 


MERCHANT & CO., 135 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


STOCK ON HAND. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WoRKS, 


ERIE, PA. 


CHICACO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
WEIGHT, including Handle, 15 lbs. 
Guaranteed not to break cr get out of order. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICE, Single Movers, $6.00. Per pair, $10.00. 
Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, 
Koom 62, 220 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Portable Mill Manufactory. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
21 SISES AND STYLES 


OF PORTABLE 


» FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


WE MAKE wie tener 
Pa: Highest Awards 


A ° 3 —— AT THE 
Following Sizes: St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 


dianapolis and New Or- 
30, 36, 42, 48 leans Fairs and Ex positions. 
and 54inch 7 


STONES ‘== 
COMPLETE OUTFITS 


Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 
CRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. 


Ta 


VORDTEE & MARMOVCD, tau, id, 


BATES’ 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


FOR CRAIN OF ALL KINDS, 


Cotton Seed, Flax and Grass Seeds, Glucose Refuse, Brewers’ Grains, Starch 
Glue, Fruit, or any Material requiring tobe Dried Artificially. ? 
\k#~ Unequaled for Rapidity and Thoroughness. The Best, Most Rapid and Satisfactory Dryer extant! GRAIN 
DRIED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low temperature insuring evenness 
and uniformity. Besides drying evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine removes any slight odor from 
sweat or heat, and puts the grain in condition to grade. The air used has all the various degrees of low tempera- 
ture necessary, there is mo Parch, Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. 
Weeviland Midge exterminated. Grain brought to Grade at trifling cost. It is beyond question the 
Champion Grain Dryer. |[2@ This Dryer is in successful operation in the West, and produces its own 
best evidence that it does easily all that is here claimed, to the en ‘ire satisfaction of its patrons. ALL MA- 
CHINES ABSOLUTELY SAFE AGAINST FIRE. Information furnished promptly upon application. 


J.C. BATES. 


POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73, Calumet Building, 
585. 189 La Salle St., CHICACO, ILL. 


Howes ChallengeSample Envelope 


Cheap,Simple,| 


NEAT AND SECURE. 


WHEN CLOSED. 


From BECOMING OPENED 


EASILY OPENED, BECOMING OP 


FILLED and CLOSED | Through the Mails. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, andis in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; butis always ready for use. Itis the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


NET PRIicCFe Is T.-— No. 0—1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Ete., 50c per 100, $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 0z.Kor Coffee, Grain, Flour, Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65c per 100, $5.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Etc ., 90c per 100, $7.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, $10.50 per 1,000; No.4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, Chicago or Detroit Ex- 
change. We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 


On orders for 1,000 or more we will print card on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request isin 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printingis desired. P.S.—Parties 
esiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No 

1, 35¢ for No. 2, 5U¢ for No.3 and 75cfor No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


F. W. CLARK, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COo., 


The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 


Manufacturers of IRON ORE PAINT 
eS SE And Cement. 


IRON ROOFING 152 Merwin Street, 


CRIMPED SIDING, <Q coevEtanD: onto. 


Kire-Proof Doors and : h, (Send for circulars an 
shutters. ' Price List No. 79. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
“ Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 
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STILWELL'S PATENT —_| Shuck Sheller 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTER COMBINED. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! me siren 


shells corn with or without shuck 
or husk on. 


This cut isa facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


2 wheels or on skids. Send for Cirenlar. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! KINGSLAND & FERGUSON MFG. CO., Mfrs, 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION _ 1627 North 11th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CoO., bir Grind your own Bone 
DAYTON, = = = = OHIO, VU. BS. A. . fu | ~ GRAMAM Fiour and Com 


$5 HAND MILI: 
(F. Wilson’s Patent). 100 per 


} cent. more made in eas poul- 
Also POWER MILLS and ARM 
F MILLS. Circulars and Testimonials sent 
on application, WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 
— 


- : R.WOODMAN. - i 
RICHMOND, INDIAN.A, ae MANUFACTURER OF R.R. SUPPLIES. | 


169 HIGH ST, g Boston.Mass. | 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE* MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <> + 


« 


ee 

mL: : 

vee Summ | BAGGAGE MasreR. | 
op (Ee: 

Ko | 
| % / 
| BACGAGE CHECK ¢ 
| 


Pcs 


\ # 


/ Car-seat Press. 
\. 


iNDSOFC 
ark 2 NEtKg 


ws a 
“40 ga 
ALso ORRESPON 
PERFORATING STAMPS, CORR ONOENC 
OFFICE STAMPS &c. SOLICITED. 


1a" Write for Description and Prices.g} 


AMERICAN , : ; 
AUTOMATIC SCALE AND RECISreR | Worrell’s No. 2 Combined Drier and Cooler 
a READ THIS LETTER AND REJOICE. 


OFFIcE oF U. M. ALGER, Proprieror CITY MILLS, 
. DEALER IN GRAIN, AND MANUFACTURER OF Corn MiraL, FrED AND Hominy, 
To Whom it May Interest; Hannrpat, Mo., February 26, 1886. 
I placed inmy city mills, last fall, one of 8. E. Worrell’s No. 2 Combined Drying and Cooling Ma- 
chines, which works to my entire satisfaction, I having dried all the corn which I worked into 
meal and hominy. I have also used the Drier on wheat with very satisfactory results. Re- 


cently I took a load of wheat that had laid in the bottom of the river, under twenty feet of water, two 
hours, becoming, of course, thoroughly soaked; I put it twice through the Drier, and fully restored it 


i 


—For Use in—— 
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WSs to its former value in the estimation of mill owners, who took it at market price. 
MW , Respectfully, C. M. ALGER. 
No other Grain Drier Approaches this in Economical and Perfect Results. 
Ete. This Drier is just the thing tor the Corn Miller. It will protect his meal, greatly increase his 


grinding capacity, and enable him to handle damp and off lots of grain at large profits. 

It will enable the Gxvain Dealer to take everything that is offered, and the lower the grade the 
more money he will make out of it. Be the “early bird.” 
: These Machines have Cleared from $100 to $200 per week. Send for Iilus- 
EVERY SCALE trated Drier Pamphlet and Prices, 


S. E. WORRELL, Hannibal, Mo. 
>, WARRANTED. 


The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveling Machine 


‘Send for FOR UNLOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven By. paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 

* pullof hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 

Circular. over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of a machine will be saved by its 
more economical operation within afewyears. Eleven Double Machines have been in 
practical operation in Rock Island Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


63 PRINCE For further information address 
Z ; N N & K A Y Ss E R 3 STREET, N ew Y O rk ® | HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
Le"SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 
SU BSCORIBH LOR os 
“ge : bs y | Ny G . 6 nN +7 ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Obe Fine ri ii quittor WY Writ OrAne, S E E D S oe aT Oo ee eS ee 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. £15, 17 & 119 Kingle Si) = “Orr, 115 Kinzie Sr, 
Address MITCHELL BROS, CO.. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Warehouses } 194° 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St.  GHI@AGO, ILt. 


e “SALEM” @ 
ELEVATOR BUCKET, 


e “SALEM” @ a l/s e “SALEM” @ 
ELEVATOR BUCKET f f ELEVATOR BUCKET 


e “SALEM” e 
~ELEVATOR BUCKET 


& CO., 


Sole Manuf’rs, 


. J. CLARK 


SALEM, - OHIO. 
Thornburgh & Glessner 
Gen’! Agents. 


111 ‘ODVOIHD 


We make FOUR different sizes, mounted on’ 


re 


Send for Circuiar and Price List, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


“GIANT” DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX SEPARATOR! 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
_. tors for the follow- 

ing strong reasons: 

Aist.—Itissimple 
inits construction, 
Strong an d 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
Tun a fanning 
mill can operate the 
“Giant.” 

2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 

3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


any other ‘other Separator that will te the same eS 
In.—This machine will clean and screen better and faster than any other Separator made, 


sizes being equal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 
hs “ie Separators are also made with the side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 
ax Seed. 


‘SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE. Wis. 


Feawe0."* SINKER, DAVIS & CO, s2to:ct 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 
ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 


Five Points of Superiority found in our Engine: 
1. Absolutely poavcce ee 
2. Closest economy of Fuel. 

its work. 


great durability, requiring less at- 
tention by reason of few adjust- 
ments. 
5. Reasonable Price. 
PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 
ELEVATORS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SINKER, DAVIS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 
The Treble Reduction 


Roller Feed Mill, 


To Milllers, Elevator Men, 
Farmers, Stockmen 


Indianapolis, = ; 


tokyo aied 


and others: 

Wecall your attention 
to the above mill for 
grinding feed of all 
kinds, fine or coarse. 
For ease of management 
= and durability it has no 
* equal. Manufactured by 
w.R. EYNON, 
63 Center St., Cleveland 
SS See Onio: 


DETACHABLE 


In every Link. EspPrcraLiy 
DESIGNED for 


Elevators, 
conveyors, GEQ, L. JARRETT, 
gf tra a Manufacturer and Dealer 
—For Handling— 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la, 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Superior Roofing & Siding 
IRON AND STEEL 
. CROWL’S Patent Standing Seam, 
PLAIN, CORRUGATED AND CRIMPED EDGE. 
(= Awarded First Medal at New Orleans Exposition. 


CAMBRIDGE, OLLETO. 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 
COTTON SEED, COAL, 
STONE, CLAY, 
PAPER PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS, ETC. 
BEFORE PLACING ORDERS, 


——ADDRESS—— 


Most reliable and effectual in | 
4. Simplicity of construction and 


iron to Eleyator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT, 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateandterritory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats,etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 S. Canal St.. - - Chicago, Til 


ELASTIC Te 


ww Invaluable for Repairing and Poir 
Leaks around Chimneys, Coping: 

» Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, Bi 

Roofs, Hips or Joints, Copings, Ir er 

in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


~~ SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 


VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - 116th Street, East River, 
(= In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


IRON ROOFING, 


SIDING, (See ME ae 
CEILING, oA SHINGLES. 


W.G.HYNDMAN &CO. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR & PRICES CINCINNATI, O. 


<= ALL WROUGHT 
TRON. 


Blocks, 


Clay, 
Packages, 


Boxes, 
Paper Pulp, 


IT CARRIES 
Saw Dust, 
eee 

Bricks, 

Cotton Seed, 
Etc., Etc. 


, Sand, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 92 & 94 Lake St. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


Se 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 
For Roofing 
And Siding, 


IMP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the Wedge- —— —— a 

ALL LAP to our machine, which makes a great IM- 

sil telant obeyed * | PROVEMENT... Itis 

St now manufactured of 

Steel or Malleable 

Iron. Will not break. 

= : Light and handy. 

¥ Cheapest and BEST 

in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 

cost of frei ipat, I constantly keep stock subject to order at Chica z05 

St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliv- 

ered free. Ifdesired, 20 days* trial allowed. Send for references 
and prices. Address 


s CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., 


This cut shows our method of Lectenting Corrugated 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE FINEST LINE 


—or— 


Both UPPER and UNDER RUNNERS; 


—ALSO— 


PULLEYS, 


ETC., ETC, 


Prices; also 


TRANSMISSIONS, 
Williams & Orton Mig. Co.,i 


4°8 Toenst | Starling, , 
WD EWART. fres? 


Street, 


Portable Mills, 


Wire Rope Transmissions 


(@S" Send for Lists, with Cuts, Descriptions and 


=) TREATISE (0\ WIRE ROPE 


1 


Shafting, Couplings, Gearing, 


FI PEARCE. 
ea ian 


fs a iuice 


Look no fur- 
W ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 


; SYKES’ IRON ROOFING Co. 


MANUFACTURED, BY: 


he following Elevator Firms: 


Suitable for 


ly put on. Un- G 


ALL classes of 3 
buildings, easi- % 


HORSE POW ERS 
THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING 60, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. — 


aah be 


Locke & Bunker, Minneapolis BPs Sixteen | D. R. Putnam, Bro. bat Towa.. 

Caroll Bross ee ee ei eon metered -Eight | W.-W. Cargill & Bro., La Crosse, Wis. 

Sgr Peavey & Co., ce ...Ten ; Hodges & Hyde 1 Stas. ee 
'| ‘Cargill & Bagley, & ‘Three | Brooks Tente Grand Forks, D. woe coe pe ob 

Northwestern Ele. C03.) Soi Pr aaeceenretes stetite Fourteen ar ME 


a containing Cir- \ surpassed. Use § 3 
5 cular and Price the Sykes’ Im- 5 
= List No.46 | Tn | proved and be 
S happy. ° 
NILES, OHIO. 
E.ATURNER Secyé Treas a a 
- ie 
= ae 
S 


ae yet THE EWARY DETAGHABLE BINK-BELYING 


WD 


2 


BRAN 


GHES: 
NEW YORK. No 81 JOHN ST. 
ST. LOUIS. N® 921 No.2¢ST. 


Patented April 17th, 1883. 
The Webster & Comstock Patent Backbone 
Steel Conveyor is the BEST for the following réa- 
sons: ALL WEARING PARTS are STEEL; only the 
best material is,used, and only skilled and experienced 
workmen are employed i in its construction. Steel, as is 
well known, possesses much greater wearing qualities than 
iron. Itis also astiffor material, rendering the flights less 
liable to bend back and break off when subjected to aheavy 
strain. The steelalso takes a high polish, making less 
friction In running through the grain. Our "flights are all 

, stamped out with dies, thus insuring a true and smooth 


running Conyeyor. 
(mm) 
OX } 


i 
. imal 


BAT.D E68. 6s ‘ad» 

COUPLING.— Onur Coupling has points of advantage ~ 
over any Conveyor Coupling in the market. , The collar 
into which the Coupling fits is made of steel, and has, on 
its inner side, a feather, “A,” which fits into the slot Gay i 
in coupling, thus relieving the shaft of all twisting strain. 


‘DRIVING ENDS. 


By.a,recent improvement it admits of disconnecting and taking out one length of conveyor with- 


_, out moving back or in ge way disturbing the whole line. 


On all Driving Ends and every alternate coupling we furnish our im- 
proved Patent Steel Collar and Lug, made in one piece. As the great- 
est strain is always on the driving end, this improvement will be ap- 
preciated by all users of Spiral Conveyors. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES, 


“Common Sense” and ‘Empire’ Buckets, Elevator cole Steel 
Grain Scoops, Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevator Turn Heads, Ele- 
vator Boots, *‘Power’’ Grain Shovel, Lenox Car Loader, Belt Buckles, 
Car Starters, etc. 


Send for Catalogue. Address 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC CoO., 
125 and 127 Ontario St.,. CHICAGO. 


100 Beekman St., New York. 


Sample Zaveloges and Muslia Sacks 


Send for Price List and Samples. 


» 


fag METAI< ’ 
oe &MINiy a ; 


MACHINERY. 


PERFORATED SHEET META 


— FOR ALL KINDS O0F— 


Grain- Cleaning Machine y 


—USED IN— 


Elevators, Warehouses, Flour and Rice Mills, Cotton and Lin 
seed Oil Mills, Etc., Etc. A 


iron and Zine for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers; Perf 
Floors for Kilns used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit,ete. Smut Mill Jac 
all kinds and sizes made to order. We will RENEW YOUR SIEVES | 

Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at Short Notice. © 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. ff 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING | 
Nos. 224 and 226 North Union St.,. 


° eee 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Branch Office: 


J. HH. HREITssER, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


For sending samples of Grain and Flour by Mail. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


